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A PLAY IN A CHURCH 


The little Tory Hill Meeting House at 
Buxton Lower Corner, Maine, was the Mecca 
this summer for hundreds of admirers of Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, who gathered there to see 
the dramatic performance of Mrs. Wiggin’s 
New England story, “THe Otp Peasopy 
Pew.” Probably no other play has ever been 
given in such an unusual setting. The action 
took place entirely in the wing pews of the 
church, and the actors and actresses were local 
people, many of them Mrs. Wiggin’s summer 
neighbors. Before the play began, Mrs. Wig- 
gin told, informally, the circumstances sur- 
rounding the writing of “‘ Tae Op PEaBopy 
Pew,” and gave an outline of the opening 
chapters, bringing the audience with her up to 
the time of the first scene. At the close of the 
last scene, she read a prologue in verse, fol- 
lowed by a couplet, in which she called out 
each member of the cast. The cast walked 
up the left aisle in front of the platform, curt- 
sied to the audience, and passed down the 
right aisle out of the church. Three perform- 
ances were given, and at each of them the 
church was crowded to its doors. 


‘“*THE MEXICAN TWINS” ON THE 
BORDER 


One of the most encouraging tributes ever 
received by an author was that given not long 
ago to Lucy Fitch Perkins by a teacher in one 
of the border cities of Texas. In the school 
where this teacher is an instructor there are 
five hundred children, nearly all of them Mexi- 
can, and Mrs. Perkins’s “THe Mexican 
Twins” is “about the greatest blessing they 
have ever had.” ' It is the first book which has 
attracted any interest as supplementary read- 
ing, and the twenty copies in the school library 
are constantly read with enthusiasm. 

A new book by Mrs. Perkins, “‘Tue Cave 
Twins,” is to be published this month. 


LETTERS FROM THE FRENCH FRONT 


A new war book, published last month, is 
“AMBULANCE NuMBER 10: Personal Letters 
from the Front” by Leslie Buswell. These 
letters, like so many of the best accounts from 
the front, were written with no thought of 
their ever being published. They were first 
printed for private distribution among the 
author’s friends, and are now offered to the 
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public because the demand for them became 
too great to be met by a limited printing. 


AN ENTERTAINING NOVEL 


Publishers are often accused of writing de- 
scriptions more attractive than the books 
they advertise, but in one case, at least, they 
are exonerated. A bookseller, reading the ad- 
vance notice of Henry Irving Dodge’s new 
story, ““SxinnEr’s Dress Suit,” ordered 500 
copies. Shortly after he received a copy of the 
manuscript, and after reading it he increased 
his order to 5000 copies. 


WALT MASON AND MARY ROBERTS 
RINEHART 


The success of Mary Roberts Rinehart’s 
latest book, “Tisu,” recalls Walt Mason’s 
estimate of her: “There used to be a foolish 
rumor that women had no sense of humor, 
and can’t inspire a smile; but Mrs. Rinehart’s 
joyous stories, among their other charms and 
glories, have wit that’s worth the while. Her 
“sense of humor’ fairly bubbles, and makes 
a guy forget his troubles, his worries, and his 
debts; of all the cheerful books I treasure, of 
all which give me endless pleasure, her novels 
are my pets. The fiction fans, in countless 
legions, throughout all sane, enlightened re- 
gions, entranced, enraptured look, when busy 
publishers’ are hinting that they are now en- 
gaged in printing another Rinehart book. 
That means another round of laughter, with- 
out distress or colic after, a tonic for the mind, 
a solace for the soul that’s weary, a book to 
cheer the day that’s dreary, and ease the 
beastly grind.” 


FROM A BUSH WOMAN 


The following note, written to Henry Her- 
bert Knibbs by an Australian woman, will 
interest all readers who have enjoyed Mr. 
Knibbs’s Western novels and verse: — 

“T have just finished reading your most 
delightful book ‘ Sunpown Stim,’ and I feel 
I must tell you what pleasure it gave me to 
read it. I, being an old bush woman, un- 
derstand it all. There are many Sundown 
Slims in our back blocks. All through the 
actors in life’s drama are true to life. But 
dear old Slim will remain in my memory as 
the most delightful. All readers can take a 
cue from him to their benefit.” 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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BURYING THE HATCHET 


WE are all familiar with this phrase, 
and most of us know that it orig- 
inated in a habit of the Indians, 
of burying the hatchets with which 
they had fought. Of course, the 
phrase has become entirely meta- 
phorical. It now means to let by- 
gones be bygones, or in other words, 
to let an agreement remain an agree- 
ment. Yet, how few, comparatively 
do this! Parents, for instance, are 
very apt when a child does wrong 
to say not only, “You should not 
have done that,” but “Was it not 
understood the last time you did 
that that it was wrong?” Indeed, 
it is a disconcerting fact that a child 
seldom does wrong without being 
reminded that he has done wrong in 
the same way before,— without, in 
short, having the hatchet dug up! 

The effect of this is most disas- 
trous, for the reason that the child 
learns to regard lightly the admoni- 
tion, and even the punishment re- 
ceived at any time; he knows that 
it does not end the matter; that 
his wrong-doing is not, in fact, a 
thing in itself, but only one of a 
series! Unconsciously, he is led to 
think, not that he will never do a 


aes 


certain thing again, but that he 
will. 

Of all the services that parents 
can render their children, there is 
none greater than that of making 
each wrong act of the child a sepa- 
rable incident, to be dealt with, and 
then never again mentioned. There 
are many things that children will 
do twice, or oftener,— even sev- 
enty times seven. But if each repe- 
tition is treated not as a repetition, 
but as a new act, the number of 
its times of commission will be de- 
creased. For many reasons bury 
the hatchet, — for this reason most 
of all. 


THE BABY AS A TOY 


SoMETHING on this subject has al- 
ready been said in the pages of 
Home Proeress, but there is more 
to be added! Indeed, it would seem 
that to at least one member of every 
neighborhood into which a new 
baby comes, these words needed to 
be said, ““A baby is not a doll!” 
Moreover, to an occasional person 
it is actually necessary to say 
“A baby is not a jumping-jack!” 
Nothing but circumstantial evi- 
dence would lead one to believe that 
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there really are many grown persons 
who assume that a young child is 
either the one or the other. 

The circumstantial evidence is 
often strong. Only the other day, I 
saw no less than three callers upon a 
four-months-old baby, whose home 
is near mine, play with the child as 
though she were a doll; and one at 
least, toss her up and down in the 
air as though she were a jumping- 
jack. The mother of the child (her 
first baby), misled by the fact that 
the infant did not cry, but on the 
contrary seemed to enjoy being thus 
treated, did not interfere. In fact, 
no one interfered; but, in time, 
nature will. A baby thus handled 
will become nervous and restless, at 
best. At worst, its digestion will be 
injured. 

And for what? For the amuse- 
ment of friends who really wish the 
child well. They should learn to 
find their amusement, so far as a 
young baby is concerned, in looking 
at the child as he lies in his bed, or 
perambulator. Of course, when they 
learn that this is the only safe way 
to play with a baby, they will! 

THE CHRISTMAS MITE BOX 
It has long been customary for each 
child of a family to have an indi- 
vidual bank, and to save his pennies, 


—vusually until Christmas time. 
Then, the bank is opened and the 
child, with his savings, buys Christ- 
mas presents for his parents, other 
relatives, and friends.¢ It is only for 
an Easter offering that a child is 
usually given a mite box, — that is 





a bank, the contents of which are 
to be used for needy persons. At 
Christmas time, the child’s thought- 
fulness for these persons takes the 
form of repairing his old toys and 
books and sending them to poorer 
children known to him, or else to a 
settlement or Sunday-school Christ- 
mas tree for distribution. 

Would it not be a good plan to 
have a Christmas mite box, as well 
as one at Easter? The Christmas 
bank might be contributed to by 
the entire family, and its contents 
sent as a family offering to a philan- 
thropical association, for use in buy- 
ing Christmas presents, or Christ- 
mas dinners for the needy. The 
children might contribute what they 
could to this mite box, perhaps 
putting in each week a definite pro- 
portion of the weekly allowance. 
The grown-up members might do 
their part. Visitors, even, might be 
allowed to contribute. 

A number of subscribers have 
written to ask what should be done 
when visitors offer money to the 
children of the family. Would not 
the Christmas mite box answer this 
question satisfactorily in all cir- 
cumstances? The children might be 
taught to say “Will you put it in 
the Christmas mite box?” This is 
but one use for such a mite box. Of 
course, its best use is that it teaches 
the children to think of, and to pro- 
vide for not only the happiness of 
their own families and friends, but 
of their fellowmen who need such 
thought and providing, whether 
known personally to them or not. 
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CONDUCTED BY HORATIO W. DRESSER, Pu.D. 


THE AGE OF JOHN LOCKE 


To appreciate the ideas concerning 
human society and government of 
John Locke’s time, we need to look 
back for the moment to James I 
(1603-1625) and note the force of 
his theory of the Divine Right of 
Kings. Previous history shows that 
from the days of King John and the 
Great Charter the people had been 
steadily gaining in power, despite 
occasional reactions when a more 
autocratic monarch ascended the 
throne. In opposition to this demo- 
cratic tendency James had the 
hardihood to proclaim a doctrine 
entirely foreign to the English Con- 
stitution. This was the theory that 
the king derived his power and right 
to rule directly from God, and not 
in any sense from the people. 4 Deo 
rex, a rege lex (God makes the king, 
the king makes the law). 

The king held that as it was athe- 
ism and blasphemy to dispute the 
divine will, so it was presumption 
and high contempt in a subject to 
contend against the will of the king. 
James made this amazing claim de- 
spite the fact that he owed his own 
position as king to the act of Parlia- 
ment by which he was accepted as 
Elizabeth’s successor. He under- 
took to sustain his position by vio- 
lating the privileges of the House of 
Commons and imprisoning those 
who assailed his course of action. 


The resulting conflicts of the reign 
of Charles I were inevitable. 
Passing by the controversies and 
civil strife, we come to a period 
when the spirit of the English peo- 
ple was expressed in a democratic 
theory of the state which was to 
endure once for all. Sometime be- 
fore Locke’s time the philosopher, 
Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679), had 
considered the subject in general 
terms. In his famous treatise, the 
Leviathan, published in 1651, Hobbes 
maintained that the origin of all 
governmental power was in the peo- 
ple, and that all power was for the 
benefit of the people. He declared 
that neither kings nor priests had 
any power by divine right. He did 
not, however, make it clear that the 
people could deprive a ruler of 
power wrongfully used. The main 
point in his theory was that society 
is a kind of compact, or agreement, 
which people enter into for their 
own protection. For originally, 
man was selfish and self-seeking, 
engaged in incessant warfare with 
his neighbors. An orderly condi- 
tion of society eventually became a 
necessity. Might makes right, but 
it is the might of men organized for 
mutual benefit. The state is there- 
fore the indispensable means of 
putting an end to strife. The state 
protects the life and property of 
individuals in response to complete 
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obedience on the part of individuals. 
It commands the common good. Its 
will is the supreme law. It is thus 
like a person, a great individual 
(Leviathan), and is above all indi- 
viduals, including kings and priests. 

This view is plainly too abstract 
for England. Although it assigns 
the power for the most part to the 
people, it does not provide for such 
difficulties as were involved in the 
theory of the divine right of kings. 
It was Locke who took the further 
step. Locke was naturally concrete 
and practical. He bespoke the true 
democratic spirit of the people. He 
held that governmental power is 
not only original with the people, 
but that the people have the right 
to take away the power bestowed 
by them upon a ruler. He also 
taught that the ruler is responsible 
to the people for the trust reposed 
in him, and that legislative assem- 


blies are supreme as expressions of 


the people’s will. This teaching 
puts an end to the divine right of 
kings. It also dispenses with the 
idea of the state as a thing apart 
from the people. 

These teachings enunciated by 
Locke in his treatise on Civil Govern- 
ment (1689), not only expressed the 
true inward spirit of the English 
people, but were destined to bear 
fruit in the American colonies, 
where they found expression in the 
Declaration of Independence. Their 
full force is not seen until we put 
them in contrast with the views of 
Hobbes and consider how different 
English history would have been if 
Hobbes’s doctrine had prevailed. 

Hobbes took away the divine 
right of kings only to put an equally 


positive right in its place, by de- 
claring that the people must pas- 
sively submit and obey. This made 
the thing called the state absolute, 
an institution existing above the 
people. But Locke destroyed all 
absolutism in governmental theory, 
so far as any individual or any mere 
state is concerned, by bestowing the 
power first, last, and always upon 
the people. This meant that the 
state exists for the people, not the 
people for the state, and has no 
other reason for being. It meant a 
death-blow to the fictitious entity 
known as Leviathan. It shows that 
there is no such thing as a social 
order or form of government apart 
from or above the people. It does 
not demand passive obedience, but 
calls for loyalty. It leads to true 
democracy. 

The age of Locke is thus the part- 


‘ing of the ways. The doctrine of the 


divine right of kings, if enforced on 
the English people, would have led 
to such absolutisms as we have wit- 
nessed in Europe. Little by little 
the liberties secured by the Great 
Charter would have been lost, and 
Parliament would have become as 
powerless as the Russian Douma has 
been for the most part. Hobbes’s 
doctrine would have been as unfor- 
tunate. For it is in effect the equiva- 
lent of the state socialism actually 
in force in Germany to-day. The 
obedience and precision of the Prus- 
sian military absolutism have been 
secured by just this appeal to the 
state as above and superior to indi- 
viduals. It may be a surprise to 
some of our readers to learn that 
long before this doctrine was taught 
and adopted in Germany it was 
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theoretically considered and re- 
jected in England. 

Locke did not, of course, wield 
sufficient power to destroy all abso- 
lutism with a word. He expressed 
the spirit of English democracy. 
That spirit was made the more loyal 
and strong by the attempts of the 
Stuart kings to enforce the doctrine 
of divine right. It was the people 
who acquired the spirit. It was the 
people who carried it into execution 
and made state socialism impossible. 

Locke’s service was that of the 
philosopher. The philosopher does 
not invent or create, does not im- 
pose ideas on his fellowmen; he 
makes the convictions of the people 
clear and persuasive by putting 
them in rational and classic form. 
Coming forward at the crucial mo- 
ment, he tells the people in plain 
terms what they have already been 


thinking, and the people then turn 
about and think with renewed en- 
ergy, with the energy which exe- 
cutes. This was the sort of service 
which the philosopher Locke did for 
his fellow countrymen. 


LOCKE’S PHILOSOPHY 
BY HORATIO W. DRESSER 


Locke’s philosophy is in various 
respects more characteristic of the 
age and of the English spirit than 
the teachings of the great men of 
science of his time. Such scientists 
as Newton make contributions to 
a world-view which rises above all 
national types of thought. For the 
special sciences are universal, im- 
personal. In so far as they include 
mathematics and precise experi- 
ment, as in the case of chemistry 


and physics, they belong to the 
realm of almost colorless fact, and 
the inner life of man has nothing 
to do with them. But philosophy 
as an interpretation of life and the 
universe stands for an attitude to- 
wards the world; it includes both 
science and religion, the world of 
historical fact, and the realm of 
practical conduct. Hence national 
types of thought count for a very 
great deal. With very good reason 
therefore one may speak of the 
“English philosophy,” meaning the 
way of regarding life, the human 
mind, the problems of knowledge, 
the meaning of experience, and the 
method of reasoning foreseen in 
part by Francis Bacon but espe- 
cially characteristicof Locke, Berke- 
ley, Hume, and a long line of think- 
ers, including John Stuart Mill and 
others in the nineteenth century. 
If one reads nothing else in Eng- 
lish philosophy one should read at 
least a part of John Locke’s Essay 
Concerning the Human Understand- 
ing (1690), as typical of the sort of 
thinking most expressive of the 
English spirit, the sort of philosophy 
known as English empiricism, that 
is, the philosophy which takes ex- 
perience as the point of departure 
and the main interest, which takes 
its clues from the tendencies and 
meanings which experience reveals, 
in contrast with an abstract or abso- 
lute theory brought to bear upon 
life from the outside. As a forerun- 
ner Bacon saw that the more or less 
artificial and highly abstract learn- 
ing of the scholastics must be dis- 
carded before headway could be 
made in profitable study of the 
world around us. Hence he pleaded 
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for an impartial method of direct 
and careful observation. But Bacon 
was not himself able to participate 
in such research. The time had 
not come. It came with the group 
of discoverers and thinkers which 
made possible the new science of 
nature as developed by Copernicus, 
Galileo, Kepler, and others on the 
continent, and by Sir Isaac Newton 
in England. Locke carries the re- 
search into the still more fascinat- 
ing realm of the human mind. 

Locke was born in 1632 and was 
well educated by his father, to 
whom he pays tribute in his essay 
On Education (1692). His objection 
to the formal discipline and scholas- 
tic instruction of the schools and 
universities is characteristic of his 
type of thought. He objected too 
to the formalities of the Thirty- 
nine Articles and, as a consequence, 
gave up his expectation of becom- 
ing aclergyman. Afterwards study- 
ing medicine, he entered the service 
of the Earl of Shaftesbury as tutor, 
secretary, and friend. His chief 
work, the Essay on the Human 
Understanding, grew out of a dis- 
cussion on moral and religious top- 
ics with certain of his friends. Thus 
in a characteristic manner it is ex- 
periential, or empirical, both in 
origin and mode of thought. With 
Locke such an investigation was a 
necessity in order that he might 
think in a spirit of free, liberal in- 

. quiry. 

In Locke’s view the human mind 
is at first like a blank sheet of paper 
on which nothing has been written. 
The mind, of course, has the capac- 
ity to possess ideas, that is, to have 
the first obscure or faint experi- 


ences out of which ideas eventually 
develop. But the mind’s ideas are 
not inherent in it, not innate. If 
ideas were inborn all people would 
possess them, all would be able, 
without the incentives offered by 
sense-experience, to think in accord- 
ance with mathematical axioms and 
other principles. It is plain that 
new-born children have no such 
ideas, nor have idiots and the illit- 
erate. Moreover, the theory of in- 
born ideas is absurd, because it im- 
plies the notion that the mind can 
possess ideas without being con- 
scious of them. An impression is 
obviously of no meaning unless the 
mind be conscious of it. 

An idea is a conscious possession, 
an object of consciousness, not an 
unconscious thing. To be in the 
understanding is to be perceived 


_and understood, and we know well, 


when we pause to reflect, that much 
experience is required before we not 
only perceive but understand. We 
come to agree in the course of time 
on mathematical axioms and so- 
called self-evident truths, but not 
until we have acquired simpler ideas 
out of which these are developed. 
We acquire all ideas by degrees: for 
example, as our acquaintance with 
things and events grows, and we 
have need of terms in which to ex- 
press our consciousness of things. 
The universal consent of mankind 
to certain ideas, like the statement, 
“A straight line is the shortest dis- 
tance between two points,” does not 
prove that all minds began exist- 
ence with these axioms. None of us 
know these truths until we hear 
them from others, who in turn ac- 


_ quired them, and so on back to the 
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men who first made the observa- 
tions and generalizations on which 
they are founded. We are far from 
giving universal assent when these 
truths are presented. We discern 
their significance through appro- 
priate experience and observation. 

The same is true of our ideas of 
right and wrong. It may well be 
that by birth we have an aversion 
to pain or misery and a liking for 
pleasure or happiness, but this is a 
tendency, not the expression of a 
truth engraved on the understand- 
ing. It is plain, moreover, that 
there is nothing like universal as- 
sent in regard to our tendencies. 
Moral ideas vary from age to age 
and from nation to nation. Dif- 
ferent groups of men give very dif- 
ferent reasons for obeying moral 
precepts. All might agree that the 
keeping of contracts is an instance 


of upright action. But a Christian 
who believes in rewards and punish- 
ments after this life would tell you 
that God, who has the power of 
eternal life and death, requires it 


of us. A devotee of Hobbes would 
give, as his reason, that the public 
requires it; since, according to 
Hobbes, all social regulations are 
contracts developed and entered 
into by contract. A Greek phi- 
losopher would give a wholly dif- 
ferent answer: for example, that 
the violation of a promise is dis- 
honest in itself, hence unworthy 
of the excellence of man. 
Conscience is our own opinion of 
our own actions, not an inborn as- 
semblage of ideas alike in the race 
as a whole. Some people do for 
conscience’s sake what others dis- 
approve on the grounds of con- 


science. Savages practice the great- 
est enormities without the slightest 
remorse. It is beyond reason to 
suppose that a whole nation should 
publicly reject what every man in 
the nation innately knows to be a 
moral law. No practical rule any- 
where transgressed by general 
consent can be regarded as inborn. 
Finally, if our moral ideas were 
innate moral education would be 
unnecessary and impossible. 

It does not, of course, follow that 
every idea that we grow up with is 
sound because it has won assent 
and has come to be regarded as part 
of the mind’s possessions. Some 
of our ideas have no better origin 
than the superstition of a nurse or 
the authority of an old woman. 
These in time may even grow into 
the dignity of principles in religion 
and morality. By the time a child 
is old enough to think and reason, 
these may be the mind’s chief pos- 
sessions. It does not follow that 
these ideas were innate. To make 
such a statement would plainly be 
as absurd as to hold that all these 
ideas are true just because we 
chanced to grow up with them. We 
should be involved in endless dif- 
ficulties if we made such assump- 
tions. Some people believe in God, 
for example, while there are whole 
nations that have not even the 
name for God as we understand the 
term; and there are both atheists 
and those called atheists. 

The upshot of Locke’s reasoning 
is that: the mind was originally an 
empty tablet on which experience 
wrought its impressions, and out of 
these, in time, developed what we 
call ideas. Experience, in brief, is 











the source of all our ideas of what- 
ever sort, however noble or au- 
thoritative. This does not mean 
that we are limited to sense-im- 
pressions as sources of our ideas. 
For the mind derives impressions 
from its own nature and is able to 
reflect upon the being of the soul in 
relation to nature, its source or 
creation, its Creator, and the other 
great subjects of thought. Sensa- 
tion is simply the source of our ex- 
ternal knowledge, while reflection 
is the source of our knowledge of 
internal facts, that is, our mental 
life. 

The first ideas of the child come 
through sensation, that is, the play 
of sense-impression upon the mind. 
Thus the words we employ to ex- 
press sensible objects stand for the 
actions we have observed, the things 
we have seen, the sounds heard, and 
so on. Words, which like the term 
“spirits,” originally stood for phys- 
ical things, forces, or events, have 
come in time to represent abstract 
principles. To follow the growth of 
the child’s mind into maturity 
would be to learn how all our ideas 
have come to be. Thus we should 
see that no one begins to think 
until the mind is sufficiently sup- 
plied with sense-material. Thought 
is dependent on sensation. Even 
in its sublimest flights it draws upon 
sensible experience. It must have 
simple ideas before it can grow into 
the possession of complex ideas. 
The former come readily by sense- 
contacts. The latter are produced 
by the mind itself through its re- 
flections, its endeavors to grasp the 
meaning of experience. 

No one of us has the power to 
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generate a single simple idea. We 
are dependent on what experience 
gives us. We cannot lift ourselves 
above our own mental processes to 
see what lies beyond. Man’s do- 
minion is limited to his own under- 
standing. Man can no more invent 
or make a new simple idea than he 
could produce a new particle of 
matter. Both in regard to the nat- 
ural world around him and in re- 
spect to his own mind he is limited 
to human experience. By “knowl- 
edge” we mean the perception of 
the connection and agreement, or 
disagreement and repugnancy, of 
our ideas. Our knowledge reaches 
no further than our ideas. It can 
never reach all we might wish to 
know. It does not, for example, 
reach beyond our mental processes 
to tell us what the soul is in it- 
self. It does not reach beyond our 
sense-impressions to tell us what 
physical substances are in them- 
selves, or apart from our experience 
of them. The soul in essence might 
be either material or spiritual. We 
are indeed intuitively certain that 
the soul exists, that God exists. 
But we cannot rise above our ex- 
perience to learn what God is in 
his nature. 

The force of Locke’s reasoning is 
seen when we realize that to regard © 
experience as the source of knowl- 
edge is to undermine any number of 
theories alleged to have had a higher 
origin than experience. The result 
is a certain wise caution. One sees 
that belief in revelation is still per- 
missible, for men reason so badly 
that -they need revelation as a 
guide. But a prime difficulty is 
that instead of taking their clues 
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from revelation they develop the- 
ories of society, forms of govern- 
ment, theological creeds, and the 
like, out of their own heads; and 
then impose these on their fellow- 
men as if the creeds were absolute. 
Locke’s philosophy undermines all 
false absolutism whether in politics 
or religion, substituting social ex- 
perience and transitory beliefs. By 
instilling a wise caution it leads men 
to inquire into the grounds of cer- 
tainty, hence prepares the way for 
real knowledge. Whatever the 
special claim, it leads mens’ minds 
back to experience as the starting- 
point and basis of thought. 
Moreover, Locke’s philosophy 
turns the mind from remote fields 
of thought where little can be known 
to a study of the human mind. His 
philosophy is essentially psycholog- 
ical. As such it is a forerunner of 
psychological investigation even in 
the case of the more scientific psy- 
chology of our own day. Locke has 
an admirable way of putting the 
reader’s mind into the right temper 
for a psychological view of the 
world. His appeal to experience is 
so strong and his descriptions of 
experience so vivid that one is 
quickened to follow him as far as 
thought can go. He shows us, with 
Pope, that the “proper study of 
mankind is man,” and indicates the 
point at which to begin. One may 
question whether his empiricism 
can reach through to the end so as 
to be wholly satisfactory. One may 
find inconsistencies in his exposi- 
tion. Yet one realizes that here, at 
any rate, is one of the great possi- 
ble points of view, and that Locke 
is its ideal representative. To read 


deeply in his philosophy, trying 
with him to apply it in all fields, in 
the study of the mind, in politics, 
in education, in religion, and the- 
ology, is to be the better prepared 
to understand the English temper 
as a whole, as well as the long line of 
thinkers and writers who have de- 
rived their clues from him. 


THE PURITAN PERIOD 
BY HORATIO W. DRESSER 


Un tess constantly forewarned we 
are prone to judge types of peo- 
ple, social customs, and modes of 
thought by their later manifesta- 
tions, forgetting the early history 
and the better results. Most of 
us have lived within the period of 
the final reaction against Puritan- 
ism, and some of us are acquainted 
with people who are still unpleas- 
antly Puritanical. It is much easier 
to judge Puritanism by the hardy 
specimens that remain, or by what 
we have heard our parents, aunts, 
and uncles say, than to put our 
thoughts back to the best days of 
Puritanism in New England; for 
we like to generalize, and hasty 
judgments come readily. We are 
still too near the Puritan period to 
compare our present age with it and 
discover how much we have lost in 
these times of easy-going moral 
standards, lapses in faith, and re- 
actions against the Church. Some 
effort is required to take exception 
to popular thought and work our 
way back in imagination to the 
sterner times of old. Yet such an 
effort is necessary if we would trace 
matters to their sources. 

The great days of Puritanism in 
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New England are not so very re- 
mote, and the materials at hand are 
abundant. To refresh one’s self in re- 
gard to American history is to begin 
to attain the right spirit for a study 
of the Puritan period in the mother 
country. .The Puritan stood for a 
type, an attitude toward the world, 
toward life, especially with refer- 
ence to what is right and wrong, in 
regard to moral discipline and the 
Bible. ~The type has always existed 
in civilized society and always 
will exist. We may then study the 
Puritan as a representative of hu- 
man nature. There is as much rea- 
son to be fair in the study of a rep- 
resentative close at hand as in the 
case of the historical Puritan. 
Again, we may well be forewarned 
concerning our proneness to esti- 
mate a movement of history by cer- 
tain of its notable events and great 
men, such as Oliver Cromwell and 
the occurrences that are associated 
with his name. These are important 
but so are the people at large, par- 
ticularly those who went before. 
The textbooks tell us what we 
should know concerning the not- 
able events, while biography will 
supply what is needful regarding 
the great men. What we must 
strive for is a view of the consecu- 
tive movement of the people through 
long periods of history. The great 
men and events are incidental to 
this. This is the real life of the na- 
tion, expressed now and then in a 
noteworthy personage or marked off 
into periods by decisive battles and 
acts of parliament. To come into 
touch with this, the real life of the 
nation, we need to live in thought 
with the people, never hurrying, 


not trying to cover as much ground 
as possible within a given time. 
Going back then to acquire this 
living touch with the growing Eng- 
lish people, we remind ourselves of 
two national tendencies in particu 
lar. The English character, long ir. 
process of development, reached a 
marvellous flowering period in the 
age of Elizabeth when, in literature, 
in geographical discovery, in the 
growth of the industries, and in 
many other ways the English more 
nearly attained fullness of life. 
Character, we know, is not a fixity, 
and the various English types be- 
came more distinctive as history 
moved forward from Elizabeth’s 
time. The Puritan was one of these 
types and he was already in process 
in the time of Shakespeare. We 
may study his type by following the 


- political history of the subsequent 


periods, by following the fortunes of 
war, by regarding him from the point 
of religion or education, and thus on 
through a varied list of points of ap- 
proach. The main interest is to fol- 
low the fortunes of the Puritan as a 
product of the forces that had long 
been producing English character. 
The other national tendency oi 
which we should remind ourselves 
was also long in gathering its forces. 
We meet it in distinctive form in the 
movement headed by Wiclif. It 
represented the right of the Eng- 
lishman to think as he liked about 
religion, and to worship as he saw 
fit. This movement eventually gave 
to the world the Bible in masterly 
English, the language of the people 
in the best period of growth. It 
also gave freedom from Roman 
rule and the right to think in ac- 
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cordance with the spirit of the Ref- 
ormation. This freedom had to be 
won first. It had to be won through 
bitter controversies, persecutions, 
and martyrdom. Then a period of 
relative peace ensued, and it be- 
came possible for a free inner growth 
of thought to begin. It was natural 
that some of the people should pre- 
fer to remain Romanists in spirit 
and modes of thought and worship. 
It was no less natural that some 
should pass to the other extreme. 
What we emphasize is that a pre- 
liminary work of much importance 
was accomplished by the Reforma- 
tion, just as the Renaissance had 
its contributions to make to the 
learned world. One needs to realize 
in large measure what this work 
was in order to appreciate the re- 
sults that made Puritanism possi- 
ble. 

We best enter into this changing 
time, in imagination, if we recall how 
the difficulties were removed and 
the restraints taken off until at last 
it was possible for every English- 
man high or low to possess and read 
the Bible in entire liberty. The 
change dates from that portion of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign when, as 
one historian has put it, “England 
became the people of a book, and 
that book was the Bible.” It re- 
quires imagination indeed to enter 
into this realization in full, for we 
live in a period when many have 
lost hold of the impetus which then 
became so strong. Granted this 
sympathetic reading of history, we 
find our thoughts moving for the 
time among people who had hitherto 
stealthily read the Scriptures, if at 
all; and among those who read the 





Bible with all the absorbing interest 
which you and I sometimes give to 
a new book, a book opening up an 
unexplored field enlisting our en- 
thusiasm. More than that, the peo- 
ple of that time had that rare priv- 
ilege for which we must make great 
effort unless our early training has 
been most fortunate, namely, the 
privilege of reading the Bible un- 
hampered by the prejudices and 
criticisms which now keep so many 
from reading it in its true spirit. 
For the reading had not become a 
habit in the sense of deadening con- 
servatism or a crystallized faith. 
The Bible was read as a living 
book. 

Well may we listen with reveren- 
tial ears when, following a group into 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, where the first 
six Bibles were set up by Bishop 
Bonner, we find the multitude 
listening to the mere reading as of 
value in itself, before the days of 
the sort of preaching or exposition 
to which we are accustomed. Some 
heard the Scriptures read in public 
places while others procured their 
small Genevan Bibles and read 
them at home. Presently the Bible 
was ordered into all the churches, 
and well established modes of recit- 
ing, reading, and expounding came 
into vogue. It was the great popu- 
lar book, in every sense of the term. 

Plainly, the people were being 
educated in several directions at 
once. They had not been much 
given to literature, and the great 
literary age of Elizabeth’s reign 
came with the coming of the Bible 
as the popular book. The litera- 
ture of the Renaissance period ex- 
isted, to be sure, but this was 
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mainly classical, and the classics 
are never for the people at large. 
The translation of the Bible, on the 
other hand, was in the language of 
the people and at the same time 
that of true literature. The Eng- 
lish Bible opened the religious life 
of the ancient Hebrews and of the 
Gospel period as a living book, and 
also the world of literature as a so- 
cial world, in contrast with the ex- 
clusive world of classical learning. 
Thus there was a unity of spirit, 
impossible before, a unity hard to 
appreciate in our time, inasmuch 
as we have dropped out of Biblical 
speech to a large extent, borrowed 
from other tongues, and set apart 
science as a world of its own with 
its special terms and idioms. The 


Englishman of the day who was 
alert and thoughtful was granted 
the opportunity not only to think — 
and worship as his Bible suggested 


to him, but to think, speak, and 
read in the language which was to 
become the literary standard. The 
same language was both literary 
and religious, hence the realms of 
thought it represented were inti- 
mately akin. In the course of time, 
the great writers who still spoke and 
wrote in the forms of English they 
acquired from the Bible separated 
literature from religion and the- 
ology, until at length “pure litera- 
ture” became an object of pursuit 
entirely by itself. Thus, too, a new 
aristocracy appeared, and while 
English in its purity has been pre- 
served by the few the dialects of the 
classes have widened the contrasts. 

To return in thought to the days 
when religion and literature at their 
best were one, when the Bible was 


the one book, is to realize how great 
was the spiritual impetus which pro- 
duced the Puritan. Green wrote: — 


No greater moral change ever passed 
over a nation than passed over England 
during the years which parted the middle 
of the reign of Elizabeth from the mecting 
of the Long Parliament. 


He pointed out that the “whole 
moral effect” produced nowadays 
by the religious newspaper, the 
tract, the essay, the sermon, and 
the lecture was then produced by 
the Bible alone. The result of this 
concentration was a change in the 
entire spirit of the nation, a new 
conception of life, a new moral and 
religious impetus. 

The early Puritan was the best 
representative of this great change. 
Not until a generation or two had 
passed did the Puritans, that is, 
some of them, become the austere, 
narrow, over-serious individuals 
whom we commonly think of when 
Puritanism is mentioned. The se- 
verity and fanaticism were the ex- 
treme consequences of the later 
period. At first the Puritan was 
large-minded, he had not yet turned 
against the world of culture nor 
become hardened by conflicts in 
behalf of his religion. He was a man 
of noble purposes, a lover of justice, 
thoroughly in earnest in the pur- 
suit of moral ideals. His more seri- 
ous mental life was the natural 
result of his effort to attain self- 
control. For whenever we espouse 
an ideal with all our might we nec- 
essarily eliminate the fancies and 
frivolities which stand in our way. 
Life is less varied under such con- 
ditions, but it shows greater prog- 
ress. 

Then, too, with the passing of the 
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luxuries of the Elizabethan period 
there was more democracy. Green 
holds that the “new conception of 
social equality” was the greatest 
gain made by the Puritan. 

Thus taking our clue from the 
early Puritanism we are prepared 
to appreciate such a representative 
as John Milton, with his high ideals 
of life and of education. Such ap- 
preciation lifts us above the limited 
interest in Milton which some of us 
have shown who merely know him 
as the author of Paradise Lost. 
Truly to know him is to picture him 
in his Puritan home with his Puritan 
teacher, and to realize how noble 
were the influences of his life and the 
power that went forth from him as 
a lover of his fellowmen. 

Milton declares that he left col- 
lege “free from all reproach, and 
approved by all honest men,” ded- 
icated to the “same lot, however 
mean or high,” towards which 
“time and the will of heaven” were 
leading him. He was neither ascetic 
in appearance nor too formal in 
thought. In fact, his Tractate on 
Education (1644), still one of the 
best essays of its type, is to a con- 
siderable extent a criticism of formal 
methods of thought. In full re- 
sponse to Puritanism he declared :— 


The end of learning is to repair the ruins 
of our first parents by regaining to know 
God aright, and out of that knowledge to 
love him, to imitate him, to be like him, as 
we may the nearest by possessing our souls 
of true virtue. 

To ealalin the sternness of the 
later Puritans we need to bear in 
mind the effects of habit. The 
spiritual life of one generation may 
become the hardening conservatism 
of the next. In the case of the Puri- 


tans the change was intensified by 
the theological view that some were 
of the elect while others were with- 
out the pale. This view fostered in 
time an attityde of aloofness or 
separateness. ‘Thus the Puritan 
who was at heart deeply zealous for 
his religion, and a faithful reader of 
the Bible, could, in social conduct, 
be extremely rigid, and, in war, as 
forcefulas though he had no religious 
inner life. Or, rather, the Puritan 
could become the more strenuous, 
as we would now say, just because 
he had such a strong sense of duty. 
When people thus draw lines of 
rigid distinction in one respect they 
are likely to draw them in all direc- 
tions. Granted a man of lesser 
power than a Milton or a Cromwell, 
Puritanism may become much less 
enlightened. Then in due time peo- 
ple imitate the less enlightened and 
imitation becomes a habit. Mean- 
while the nobler, gentler spirits are 
still loyal to their faith at its best, 
still broad-minded and generous. 
The Puritan rebellion as a politi- 
cal movement was a failure, and the 
reaction known as the Restoration 
was the natural consequence, but 
we may estimate Puritanism as a 
moral and religious movement apart 
from the political history. The 
over-severity of Puritan rule was 
undoubtedly a direct cause of the 
social reactions of the Stuart period 
that followed. But, again, we may 
discriminate between the perma- 
nent and the transient. The Bill of 
Rights and the Act of Toleration, 
establishing the principles of consti- 
tutional rule and religious freedom, 
are positive benefits in the later 
generation. Puritanism was thus 
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continuously a factor in the work- 
ing out of the English problem. 
Granted the point of view which 
enables us to avoid hasty judg- 
ments and generalizations, we are 
at length able to open our histories 
afresh and read with new eyes the 
record of changes which finally 
brought England to the point where 
religious toleration and liberty were 
accomplished facts. The Puritans 
had their part in this development. 


“ALL THE FUN OF THE FAIR” 
BY MAY PEMBERTON 


A numer of subscribers, among whose in- 
teresting autumn experiences is the County 
fair or the State fair, will be interested in 
the following article; it describes an English 
fair, an annual event, very different from 
but quite as enjoyable as our American 
fairs. The English fair is itinerant and is, 
perhaps, more interesting to children than 
to grown-ups! Those of our subscribers who 
have read Jackanapes to their children will 
be interested in comparing the account of 
an imaginary fair in that story with this 
description:of a real fair. 
The Editor. 


Slowly, slowly up the long steep 
hill toil the patient, sturdy, weath- 
er-beaten horses, dragging gaily- 
painted caravans, trolleys laden 
with poles and chains and swing- 
boats, and light carts bearing a curi- 
ous miscellany of bundles, cooking 
utensils, and the personal belong- 
ings of one or two travelling fami- 
lies. “All the fun of the fair,” — 
on its way to the next stopping 
place, a little straggling, grey stone 
village on a slope of the Cotswold 
hills. 

A troop of donkeys, — free for a 
time from the burden of their 
heavy saddles and still heavier 
riders, and no longer urged by 


stout cudgel or impatient heel, — 
stroll leisurely along among the 
caravans, stopping from time to 
time to crop a mouthful of dewy 
grass from the roadside, or a tempt- 
ing spray from the glistening green 
of the hedge-row. a 
There are few men to be seen; 
either they have walked on ahead 
to make necessary preparations for 
the evening’s entertainment, or are 
lingering on the scene of their tri- 
umphs of the night before; for the 
large fair in the Vale had attracted 
crowds from all parts, and success 
had been unprecedented. Strong 
women, with bare, brown arms 
and necks, and thick, black hair, 
plaited round shapely, well-poised 
heads, lead the horses, or direct 
them in harsh, almost masculine 
tones from the distance of the 


.pathway. Children are there in 


plenty. The little ones, with bright, 
beady eyes and sleek, black heads, 
are perched upon the tail-boards 
of the carts, or on the horses’ backs, 
the elder boys and girls straggling 
along at their own sweet will, oc- 
casionally climbing banks or jump- 
ing ditches to gather wild flowers or 
merely to vary the monotony of the 
way. The grandmother of one fam- 
ily makes the journey seated on the 
shaft of the foremost van, holding 
a clay pipe between her toothless 
gums with long, sinewy fingers. 
Dogs are also of the company; 
mongrels all; some with shaggy 
coats and long, drooping tails, one 
or two of uncertain terrier breed, 
a lurcher with a limping gait, a 
doubtful boar-hound with a vicious 
eye. Most of them are free to roam, 
— a shrill whistle from a slouching 
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youth who brings up the rear of the 
procession reminding them from 
time to time that there are limits to 
their freedom. But here and there 
is a captive,—a_ revolutionary 
spirit, no doubt, — chained under- 
neath a rumbling caravan and 
forced to curb his restlessness, and 
to accommodate his pace to the 
jerky movements of the wheels. 
For the time being all is holiday. 
If the way is steep and long, no 
one, — except perhaps a straining 
wheeler or a leader with uncertain 
footing, — seems inclined to grum- 
ble. The air is cool and fresh, there 
is a light wind behind, and these 
people, leading their laborious, 
hand-to-mouth existence, are brave 
and philosophical. They know how 
to take the rough with the smooth, 
and do not let anxiety for the 
future depress them. A change in 
the weather, a fine, misty morning 
betokens a fine night... the fair 
will be well supported... trade 
will be brisk . . . so far, no farther. 
Hard work lies before them all; it 
awaits them always at each jour- 
ney’s end. Meantime, the hours 
may be whiled away with talk, with 
reminiscence, with mirth, perhaps. 
Arrived at their destination, all 
is bustle, noise, excitement. The 
tired horses have to be taken from 
the shafts and led to a neighbouring 
field for pasture; stakes must be 
driven in; poles erected for the 
swing-boats, for the galloping 
horses. Convenient places must be 
selected for the stalls; the glittering 
wares unpacked and spread out to 
the best advantage to catch the 
eyes of passers-by. Sheets must be 
stretched to form the cocoa-nut 


alleys, and the nuts placed, — and 
not too lightly! — on the iron rings. 
There will be noise of hammer- 
ing, iron rods clashing, directions 
shouted, urgent appeals for haste, 
dogs barking, children laughing as 
they help or hinder, or crying as 
they receive brief cuffs and smacks 
in the bustle of making ready. 

Turmoil for an hour or two. Then 
“the fun of the fair” is at its height; 
the noise of preparations exchanged 
for the clamour of pleasure and ex- 
citement. Business has begun. 

The steam-organ of the switch- 
back railway grinds out a “rag- 
time”’ melody in clashing discord 
with Rule Britannia which cheers 
on the galloping horses, and with 
the music is mingled the sharp 
crackle of the rifles in the shooting- 
gallery, the deep tones of the per- 
sistent gong that announces the 
dramatic event of the evening kte- 
hind the gaudy, gilt proscenium, 
the reiterated, hoarse invitation 
of the cocoa-nut proprietors, and 
the hysterical shrieks of village 
maidens surprised, but not alto- 
gether displeased, by the ubiqui- 
tous squirt. Crowds flock to the 
little village,— usually so silent 
and deserted. It is the great festival 
of the year. Faster and more furi- 
ous becomes the merriment, brisker 
and brisker grows the business 
done. Pennies fly from hand to 
hand, — and even from hand to 
mouth! 

The hours pass, the daylight 
fades, and now the naphtha lamps 
are flaring in their iron sockets. The 
fair is at its height... ! 

At length from the ivy-clad 
church tower midnight tolls. Slowly 
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almost reluctantly, God Save the 
King comes from the steam-organ. 
The lights are extinguished. Happy, 
weary revellers disperse along the 
village street and disappear, down 
the hill-side, or over the hill-top. 
And the travelling families may 
take their well-earned rest. 


The women and children are 
asleep behind the murky curtains of 
the caravans; the men grouped on 
old horse-rugs or blankets around 
the doors. The dogs stretch them- 
selves, heads on weary paws, yet 
alert to mark the intruder to the 
little camp. And all is still. The 
moon shines down upon the vil- 
lage. The nightingale trills from a 
tall elm beside the church. Where 
so lately noise and revelry held 
sway now reigns the peace of night. 
The travelling families are in the 
land of dreams. 

But it is not for long. With the 
earliest dawn they must be up and 
doing. All must be re-packed and 
ready before the sun is high, and 
the fair go on another stage of its 
ceaseless journey. 

Long hours of toil, brief hours of 
merriment, a little rest... and 
ever onward. “All the fun of the 
fair.” 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 


Q. How much power has the King of 
England? 


A. The answer to this question is 
partly implied in the history which 
we have been tracing from month 
to month. In their original homes 
the Teutonic tribes were ruled by 
ealdormen in times of peace, and by 


heretogan in times of war. The func- 


tions of these two classes of rulers 
were united to form the basis of the 
English kingship. The Anglo Saxon 
kings were at first personal leaders, 
heads of the race, not lords of the 
land. They originally claimed de- 
scent from Woden, the great god of 
the Scandinavian mythology. Thus 
a certain divine prestige was added 
to the royal dignity, later to be en- 
forced by the doctrine of the divine 
right of kings. This dignity was also 
partly hereditary, despite the fact 
that the king was elected. Bi 

When Henry III died, his son 
Edward was recognized as king by 
hereditary right, although the prince 
was absent abroad and could not 
then be crowned. He was the first 
English king whose reign dates from 
the death of his predecessor. This 
prepared the way for the theory 
that the king never dies, the ac- 
cepted doctrine from the time of 
Edward IV. Richard II, though a 
minor,‘was declared by Archbishop 
Sudbury to have succeeded to the 
throne by hereditary right. But 
after Richard was deposed, Henry 
IV was elected by the voice of the 
people, and thus the Lancastrian 
line was in reality parliamentary. 
During the Stuart reigns the claims 
of Parliament to interfere with 
succession were opposed, and the 
idea of divine right was urged, al- 
though the right to depose a mon- 
arch was reéstablished by the rev- 
olution of 1688. When James II 
fled, Parliament declared that he 
had “abdicated the government and 
that the throne is thereby vacant.” 

Owing to possible complications 
in the time of William and Mary, it 
became necessary to legislate afresh 








to secure the Protestant succession. 
This matter was determined once 
for all by the Act of Settlement, in 
1701. The Hanoverian succession 
was confirmed, in 1707, and the 
crown has since descended in a 
strictly hereditary line. The throne 
is held, therefore, not so much from 
any claim of blood as from the Act 
of Settlement which expresses the 
national will and the power of the 
legislature. 

The checks on the king’s power 
at the accession of Henry VII are 
summarized by Hallam as _fol- 
lows: — 


No new tax could be levied without the 
consent of Parliament. 

No new law could be made without the 
same consent. 

No committal to prison could take place 
without a legal warrant specifying the 
offence; and the trial must be speedy. 

Criminal charges, and questions of fact 
in civil rights, were decided by a jury. 

The king’s officers were held responsible 
to the nation, and could not plead in de- 
fence the king’s order. 


In our own day the king is known 
as the nominal executive, and in this 
sense the crown possesses the at- 
tributes of “irresponsibility, immac- 
ulateness, and immortality.” Cus- 
tom requires that the ruler shall 
have attained the age of eighteen 
before exercising royal powers. In 
addition to executing the will of 
Parliament, and of the courts, the 
king may do anything which he is 
not forbidden by Parliament to do. 
The right to veto all legislative 
measures passed by Parliament has 
not been exercised since 1707. 

While the king himself is ‘“‘ir- 
responsible,” he is represented by. 
a Cabinet system of government 
which is in every sense responsible. 
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This responsible ministry is selected 
from among the members of Parlia- 
ment. The king sends for the ma- 
jority leader in the House of Com- 
mons, who, having accepted the 
premiership, proceeds to select his 
colleagues. 

While, then, the king once exer- 
cised wide legislative and judicial 
power, the powers now vested in his 
name chiefly include the declara- 
tion of war, the negotiation of 
treaties, the appointment and re- 
ception of diplomatic officers, the 
issuance of passports, the command 
of army and navy (including powers 
of appointment, promotion, and 
dismissal), the appointment of civil 
officers of government and the re- 
moval of most of them, the appoint- 
ment of high clerical officials of the 
Established Church, and the grant- 
ing of pardons. 

All these matters being duly at- 
tended to by the ministry, the king 
is left free to be the chief dignitary 
of the realm, summing up in his 
person many hallowed associations. 
As an individual he has little power. 
Yet he is naturally enough retained 
as the ideal representative of the 
nation, since he is no longer in any 
way a menace to government by 
the people. He is not like our presi- 
dent, therefore. The government 
in the supreme sense is not vested 
in one person, but in the highly ac- 
ceptable form which we now fre- 
quently call a “commission,” a 
select body of men fitted for the 
most responsible positions. What 
powers the ministers are actually 
able to exercise in great national 
affairs we are learning afresh by 
following the developments of the 
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present war. The people at large 
may sometimes wish that the Eng- 
lish were ruled by the strong hand 
of a single individual, like William 
the Conqueror, who was absolute 
in all respects. But the many 
changes which the ages have wit- 
nessed up to the days of King 
George have come about through 
correction of the very evils now wit- 
nessed on a huge scale in countries 
where rulers still possess rights 
which we Anglo-Saxons believe 
should belong only to the chosen 
representatives of the people. 


BOOKS ON ENGLISH HISTORY 
(1660-1837) 


Coman and Kendall, x1-xv;Green, 
11, 1x, x; G. Smith, Three English 
Statesmen (Pym, Cromwell, Pitt); 
H. Egerton, Short History of Brit- 
ish Colonial Policy; J. Seeley, Ex- 
pansion of England; Morley, Wal- 
pole, Edmund Burke; Lecky, His- 
tory of England in the Eighteenth 
Century; Wilson, Clive; Lyall, Hast- 
ings; Macaulay, Essays on Chatham, 
Clive, Hastings; Traill, William ITT; 
Thackeray, Henry Esmond, The Vir- 
ginians; Scott, Waverley; Mulock, 
John Halifax, Gentleman; Kingsley, 
Alton Locke; Disraeli, Coningsby; 
Tennyson, Locksley Hall, Locksley 
Hall Seventy Years After. 


HOME HISTORY CIRCLE 
QUESTIONS FOR OCTOBER 


(Address answers to the Home History Cir- 
cle, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. 


Uf the membership in the Circle is not in 
your name, give the name of the member. 
It is mot necessary to repeat the questions; 
number your answers to correspond with 


them, and put at the top of each sheet the 


month in which the questions appear.) 


1. When were the feudal rights of 


knight service, worship, and 
purveyance abolished? 


. Describe the next great literary 
period after the age of Eliza- 
beth. 


. What circumstances led to the 
beginnings of England’s larger 
colonial empire? 


. Mention some of the attain- 
ments of Lord Cutts and Wil- 
liam Pitt. 


. Who said, “England expects 
every man to do his duty,” and 
on what occasion? 


. When did Gibraltar become an 
English possession? 


. Mention some of the results of 
the treaties signed after the 
war of the Spanish succession 
and at Vienna. 


. Under what condition was the 


crown offered to William and 
Mary? 


. What famous English writer is 
known for his conversations 
with men of note? 


. What important events oc- 
curred at Blenheim and Tra- 
falgar, and who were the heroes 
on the English side? 
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SOME OF OUR COMMON TURTLES 
BY E. G. CHAPIN 


Tue distinguishing mark of turtles, 
as we all know, is the bony “house” 
in which they live. Granted a gen- 
eral similarity in this point, they 
still have a good many unlike fea- 
tures when we begin to compare 
species and varieties, differing in 
their structure according to life 
habits. We use the word turtle 
loosely, for some chelonians — to 
call them by their tribe name — are 
not turtles at all, while the so-called 
“tortoise” sheil specimen is not a 
tortoise, but a turtle! Boulenger, 
famous for his great work in cata- 
loguing specimens in the British 
Museum, has made a general divi- 
sion of the confusing terms applied 
to chelonians, and we shall do well 
to keep it in mind: 

Turtles have paddle-shaped limbs, and 
are aquatic. 

Tortoises have club-shaped limbs and 
live on land. 

Terrapins have limbs between a paddle 


and a club in shape, and live partly on land 
and partly in water. 


All agree in having an under and 
an upper shell, the plastron and 
carapace. The carapace is really an 
expansion of the vertebrz and ribs, 
while the plastron does duty for 


the clavicles and abdominal bone. 
These two shells, or bucklers, are 
usually connected by a bridge, and 
in some species the plastron has 
elastic hinges across it, so that both 
end sections can be stretched a 
little forward to meet the carapace. 
The neck and tail of a chelonian 
are the only sections of his spinal 
column that can move. Chelonians 
also agree in being oviparous; their 
eggs may be round, oval, or ellip- 
tical, are usually hard-shelled and 
hatched by the warmth of the sun 
on the sand in which they are 
buried. Even turtles that live in 
the water leave their eggs on land, 
except the leathery turtle, a marine 
species, which also differs in not 
having its ribs and vertebre at- 
tached to the carapace. 

Chelonians are thought to have 
poor hearing, but their sense of 
taste, smell and particularly sight 
is keen. Land forms are usually 
vegetarians, while aquatic forms 
may be carnivorous or herbivorous, 
but according to Boulenger, rarely 
use a mixed diet. 

At least two hundred species of 
chelonians are known in both 
Worlds. The sea turtles have no- 
ticeably flipper-shaped limbs and 
swim gracefully. They are known 
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in leathery, loggerhead, green and 
hawksbill species, of which the 
leathery is the biggest and the 
hawksbill the smallest. (The big- 
gest leathery specimen on record 
measured over eight feet in length 
and weighed more than fifteen hun- 
dred pounds. Exciting stories are 
told of attempts to capture this 
powerful creature, which, so far 
from fleeing the hunter, has been 
known to show fight and almost to 
upset the boat by rushing at it.) 
The Green turtle, so called from the 
greenish hue of its fat, is a market 
delicacy. Its life on the ocean wave 
has given it but a soft under shell, 
which fact accounts for the practice 
of displaying it in markets, turned 
over on its back so that its own 
weight may not crush the tender 
flesh. 

The hawksbill turtle is known in 
one aspect to persons who never saw 
any kind of a live specimen — the 
famous “tortoise shell” from its 
back selling in all civilized markets. 
Its name comes from the shape of 
its upper mandibles, downward 
hooked like a hawk’s beak. Like 
any creature so unfortunate as to be 
elected to Dame Fashion’s service, 
the hawksbill is growing constantly 
scarcer, one as long as two and a 
half feet being an exceptionally big 
specimen. The hawksbill has the 
air of having been expensively 
shingled with tortoise shell, the 
carapace showing three main rows 
of large scaly shields, lapped one 
over another, the pointed ends laid 
toward the tail. A border of smaller 
shingles is laid on saw-tooth fashion. 
This shell, stripped by subjecting 
the living creature to heat which 


loosens the plates enough to allow 
them to be removed, is then re- 
duced to a pulpy condition by 
greater heat, is stirred or agitated 
to make sure of distributing the 
light and dark parts into a suitable 
mottling, and is then run into molds 
where some added stiffening ele- 
ment sets it in sheets or bars. When 
cold it can be sawed into any de- 
sired shape. Se 
Of the fresh water turtles, the 
“snapping” kind is best known, 
—that haunter of dull, sluggish 
streams and muddy ponds, found 
from southern Canada through the 
United States east of the Rockies, 
as far south as Mexico and Ecuador, 
and equally unlovely in looks and 
in temper. The name obviously 
comes from its habit of “striking” 
at prey as a snake does. With a 


‘quick, sure motion of the head it 


seizes its capture,—such small 
fish or young water fowl as may be 
unwary enough to approach what 
resembles a mossy stone half em- 
bedded in mud on the bottom of the 
pond. The snapping turtle may 
even lie in wait for food on the bank, 
but must do his eating under water, 
and for this reason will starve 
in captivity unless provided with 
water deep enough to submerge 
him when he wishes. The snapping 
turtle knows not timidity and in- 
stead of “shrinking into his shell” 
in the traditional fashion, will at- 
tack any person or creature rash 
enough to annoy him. His neck 
curves into an S-shaped line when 
drawn back, and he strikes both 
sidewise and back over his shell, so 
that handling him is dangerous 
except in very small specimens 
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which can be grasped between the 
fingers at the tail end of the shell. 
Big ones, if they must be handled, 
should be seized by the tail—a 
long member reinforced by broad 
horny plates on the under side — 
and held off from one’s body. 

~ As to appearance, the snapper 
has a relatively large, villainous 
looking head, thick neck, beady 
eyes, folds of loose flesh wrinkling 
over his legs, a rough-surfaced, dull- 
colored upper shell, and very small 
cross-shaped plastron. The alli- 
gator snapper, practically a dup- 
licate on a large scale of the com- 
mon variety, haunts the Mississippi 
River region. His most interesting 
feature is a curious, fleshy-white 
membrane that protrudes at will 
from the mouth, and so resembles 
a fat, white grub as to decoy sun- 
dry fishes to its neighborhood when, 
snap,—they are seized by the 
powerful jaws. 

Mud turtles we need not stop 
long to consider. They cannot live 
under water indefinitely, and for 
this reason captive specimens must 
have a log of some kind to crawl 
out on for a breathing spell. 

Terrapins choose salt marshes 
for a home, and in captivity must 
have the salty element or succumb 
to a fungus disease. Like the snap- 
ping turtle they eat under water. 
The diamond-back variety, of res- 
taurant fame, boasts a shell of 
many markings, concentric grooves 
forming a barbaric design recalling 
the ornamentation of primitive 
pottery. This is particularly strik- 
ing in young specimens whose shell 
is almost white, with black lines; 
the adult is grayish or olive on top, 


deep yellow beneath, and has ex- 
posed, fleshy surfaces of slatey 
gray, well dotted with black. Ter- 
rapins six inches in length bring as 
high as five dollars in the market, 
and with every increase in size, 
increase correspondingly in price. 
Farming them is possible, and the 
North Carolina Geological Survey 
has issued a paper on the natural 
history and cultivation of these 
toothsome and fast disappearing 
creatures. Judging from their price, 
the market is not overstocked, and 
we venture to think that persons 
geographically situated to com- 
mand the right habitat and proper 
natural food, might quietly grow a 
few dollars by growing diamond- 
backs as a side venture, with less ex- 
penditure of work and worry than is 
devoted to many a suburban chicken 
yard, pet illusion of the commuter. 


THE CROW AS REGISTER FOR 
FEEDING CAPACITY 
THE common American crow has 
such a list of crimes laid against 
him — first by the farmer who re- 
sents his well-known thieving habit, 
and again by song-bird lovers who 
know him for a cradle robber 
among birds—and also has so 
many good points urged by stud- 
ents of his life habits, that he is a 
Dr. Jekyll or Mr. Hyde just as one’s 
particular experience with him in- 
dicates. On one point he has been 
made artificially useful willin’ or no, 
he has acted as a sort of automatic 
register and checking apparatus to 
show how much food per diem can 
be converted into a relative amount 
of bird! A good subject for experi- 


ment is the gluttonous crow, for 
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he almost literally eats anything. 
When fishy food fails (as crawfish 
and mollusks, a pet spring fancy), 
he cheerfully substitutes Mayflies 
and white grubs (their larve), cut 
worms, grasshoppers, toads, frogs, 
salamanders, some snakes, a few 
small rodents, carrion, corn, wheat, 
oats, domestic fruits, eggs of poul- 
try and wild birds, berries of 
wild plants (sumac and poison ivy 
among them). Surely, whatever his 
faults, the crow is not capricious 
at table! No wonder his coat is 
glossy and his gait easy and digni- 
fied, when he seems perpetually just 
quitting a banquet. Furthermore, 
the crow, though a suspicious and 
cunning bird when wild, is easily 
tamable and will feed in captivity 
with an enthusiasm that keeps at 
least a degree ahead of his host’s 
zeal in collecting food. 

This omnivorous readiness of 
appetite explains some of his good 
points and at the same time many 
of his sins. Every farmer will testify 
wrathfully to the crow’s trick of 
stealing corn, seed and sprouted, 
and one has one’s choice in getting 
ahead of him by means of the shot- 
gun or the rather fussy operation of 
soaking the seed in a weak tar 
solution previous to planting. This 
is said to spoil the flavor, — for the 
crow, — even to the sprouting stage, 
and effects much saving in grain, 
though it makes planting somewhat 
clumsy and _— germination slow. 
Even were the crow reduced to a 
minus quantity, we may be sure 
the grand total of insects would be 
plus, so that in our nature book- 
keeping we must credit certain 
savings against his pilferings. 


Birds have a digestive apparatus 
out-classing that of all other crea- 
tures in speed and efficiency, and in 
young birds so rapid is the process 
of converting food into energy that 
they eat, proportionally to their 
size, more than their parents. A 
bird has no teeth, and while the 
food may be split or mashed some- 
what by the beak, the grinding of 
it to pulp is accomplished later in 
the digestive program. Food moves 
from the mouth to the gullet (cor- 
responding with cesophagus), or 
may be retained in temporary stor- 
age in the crop, for a bird seems to 
keep on eating while supplies hold 
out, undeterred by the trifling cir- 
cumstance of the stomach’s being 
already filled. Food continues to de- 
scend the alimentary canal, mixing 
with various digestive secretions, 
and in the gizzard, a muscular divi- 
sion of the stomach, gets a grinding 
not possible in a mouth sans teeth. 
Seed-eating birds make the grind- 
ing more thorough by swallowing 
some grit and sand which helps 
crush the hard parts of the food. 
Furthermore, some birds have the 
faculty of rejecting or regurgitating 
totally indigestible portions of a 
meal (for instance, the owl, which 
promptly regurgitates bones and 
feathers of its prey), so that only 
profitable elements are digested. 

To test the completeness and 
rapidity of birds’ digestion, Mr. 
E. H. Forbush of Massachusetts 
and two of his assistants experi- 
mented for several weeks with two 
young crows kept in an enclosure 
permitting fair exercise but pre- 
venting their getting food beyond 
what was intentionally furnished. 
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The weight of the birds and the 
amount and weight of food were 
watched and tabulated day by day. 
About eight ounces of food, vege- 
table and animal, were administered 
the first day and nine the next, but 
the captives — weighing seventeen 
and fourteen ounces respectively — 
lost weight, and not until they got 
seventeen ounces in one day did they 
stop losing. The dose was increased 
every few days, and after three 
weeks of feeding, almost twenty- 
seven ounces were needed to allow 
the birds to hold their own. When 
animal food was omitted as a test, 
it was found necessary to give much 
larger weights in vegetable food. 
Decreasing the food so immediately 
decreased the weight of the captives 
that a vivid idea was given ofthe 
weakening effect of short rations, 
and the conclusion of the experi- 
ment led the observers to note that 
a young crow must daily eat about 
one half its own weight just to keep 
active, while a more generous 
amount will build up the bird to 
maturity and vigor more promptly. 
Observations were also made on the 
time required completely to digest 
single meals of differing character, 
and the conclusion— based on 


analysis — drawn that 

the stomach of a young crow probably 

can be filled with food and emptied of the 

digested material from eight to twelve 

times a day during the long days of mid- 

ao, when their appetites are at their 
st. 


A GIANT SALAMANDER AT HOME 


A DELIGHTFUL feature of modern 
methods in nature study is the prac- 
tice in some of the standard muse- 
umg of showing exhibits in habitat 


and life-history groups. What a 
change from days of yore when, 
“Teacher” having taken us to the 
museum, our youthful eyes feasted 
on rows and rows of stuffed animals, 
jars of alcohol, housing pickled 
snakes and frogs, birds on neat 
artificial perches, or, as a concession 
to “Nature,” mounted on a bit of 
dry stick,— all about as thrilling 
and appealing to the imagination as 
examining several miles of samples 
set up in innumerable phalanxes. 
Of course the annual picnic, with 
the museum as raison détre, was 
hailed as a chance to get a day out 
of school, and it was in truth a 
poignant experience to see Jumbo, 
whom we had loved in the flesh, 
now standing in his great bones in 
the mammal collection; but we 
came away no wiser as to how baby 
birds feed, or what sort of botanical 
jungle cradles the infant frog, or how 
the cactus, duly noted in geogra- 
phy as “growing in Mexico,” really 
looks in its native soil, and what 
creatures are likely to bask in its 
prickly shelter. 

Come with me in this year - 
grace, 1916, and let us pry into the 
domestic affairs of the giant sala- 
mander, or hellbender, as he is lo- 
cally called. A trip to just the right 
spot on the Ohio River or its tribu- 
taries would show us this little 
monster in his haunts if we knew 
exactly where to look, but it is eas- 
ier, and surer as well, to sit ona 
bench in the American Museum of 
Natural History and gaze at a more 
completely representative group of 
Cryptobranchus alleghantensis than 
we should be likely to find in the 
river itself, after hours of searching. 
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Here are brought together phases of 
this salamander’s career that we 
might see in nature a by great 
good fortune. 

To begin with, how lovely the 
spot (the mosquitoes are omitted 
in the artificial group!) —a shallow 
stream with many stones on its 
muddy bottom, convenient for hid- 
ing-places or posts of observation. 
A sparse undergrowth of maple just 
turning to autumn colors (the 
month is September, the location 
western Pennsylvania) overhangs 
the bank, with a great clump of 
purple aster filling one nook, and on 
the other side of the streamlet (we 
view the river transversely) wild 
grapes hang temptingly. A king- 
fisher or halcyon perches on a high 
sapling, on the lookout for the occa- 
sional small fish lurking below, 


while its mate wings its way back - 


from some little scouting excursion. 
Who would guess that this peace- 
ful, tiny corner of the natural world 
could hide a cannibal! Yet there 
he is, the villain, gobbling down 
a string of eggs he has just stolen 
from a nest beneath the water, un- 
guarded for a moment, perhaps, or 
deprived of its guard by force. 
These salamanders know so well 
one another’s murderous traits that 
eggs — some five hundred to a nest, 
each like a half-inch diameter gelat- 
inous sphere strung at close range on 
a thread— are jealously guarded 
by the male, who rests at the en- 
trance of his lair,—on the down- 
stream side of a rock, — a primitive 
example of watchful waiting as he 
sways solemnly from side to side, 
with something of the motion of an 
elephant’s trunk. What sometimes 


happens when a hungry intruder 
tries to “rush”-the prey we may 
see there amidstream, where a big 
specimen has half his head in the 
jaws of a militant parent. That 
fellow who succeeded in “nicking” 
a “snack” of salamander eggs got 
partly matured ones; notice how the 
embryo shows in the heart of the 
gelatine sphere, a small solid body 
already formed, with a pointed pro- 
tuberance at one side, for all the 
world like a seed germinating, with 
a rootlet feeling its way out. When 
eggs are not to be had, frogs, small 
fish, or young salamanders will do 
very well; those tiny copper-col- 
ored specimens (another genus), 
minding their own business so 
peacefully on the bank, had better 
beware lest they go down the pans 
lane of a cousin’s throat. 

Then, to one side of the stream is 
a salamander casting his skin; it 
has split at the tail end, and is being 
tugged backward toward the head 
by its owner, who will thriftily de- 
vour his own coat once he gets it 
off! He has come out of the water 
for this interesting operation, for he 
breathes through lungs when fully 
mature, and must have air. His 
neighbor has just dived and isslowly 
expelling the air, marking his path- 
way with a series of bubbles that 
have come to the surface. 

Hellbender, unbeautiful though 
you be in name and your one foot 
ten inches of mud-colored person, 
you are an interesting brute, and 
perhaps you prey on your own kind 
no more vindictively than do we 
humans, looking. down upon you 
from our pinnacle of “highest 
type.” 
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A WOUNDED SNAKE 


You have all heard the expression 
“a thorn in the flesh,” meaning 
some circumstance that bothers and 
irritates, in the way a thorn does, 
or even a tiny splinter when it gets 
rammed into the flesh of your hand 
or foot. Who would think so tiny a 
thing could hurt so much, or make 
you feel so cross! Now suppose you 
were a snake, captured by an ignor- 
ant or cruel person, who thought 
he would make a specimen more 
“lively” by sticking a thorn in the 
back of its head, — would you not 
feel like biting any one who came 
near? It must take a pretty rash 
person to try such an experiment 
on a Texas rattlesnake, but a 
specimen of this creature was re- 
ceived last spring at Bronx Park 
Reptile House, with the thorn 
deeply imbedded in such a way 
that the keepers feel sure it was put 
there by a human, for the flesh had 
been neatly slit and the thorn 
pushed far in. 

Of course the snake was “ugly,” 
with that feverish lump throbbing 
on his head, and he was a hard 
creature to handle for a few months, 
always looking for a chance to 
strike and kill. In due time, how- 
ever, Mother Nature performed the 
neatest little operation on the 
snake, — as she does from time to 
time, — peeling his skin from the 
lips backward, as you can turn an 
umbrella case inside out. With the 
old skin, out came the thorn, leav- 
ing a gaping wound. As soon as the 
irritating substance was gone, the 
flesh began to heal, and by July 
was only a little hole, which the 
keepers thought would close per- 


fectly in time. The snake’s temper 
mended as the wound healed, and 
he is now no more vicious than 
other members of his: dangerous 
tribe. 


CATERING FOR LIONS 


Our housekeepers are all looking 
sober over the butcher’s bill, and 
reading magazine articles on how to 
make cheese taste like chicken, or 
how much better for us baked beans 
are than beef-steak, — what would 
they do if they had households that 
could n’t be cajoled with cereals 
and salads, but stood up and 
roared for MEAT! That is what 
the keeper of lions and tigers and 
leopards and jaguars in a Zoo has to 
think of. No magazine articles for 
him, but one hundred and seventy- 
five pounds of raw meat daily at 
two P.M. sharp, — and try not to 
worry about the bills. 4 : 
At one-thirty his family may be 
peacefully napping in sleeping dens 
in the centre of the big cages, or 
perhaps yawning at visitors from 
behind the bars of the huge out-door 
pens that are like a giant veranda 
on the rear of the Lion House. By 
one-forty-five the felines begin to 
show interest in little inquiry trips 
to the front of the indoor cages; by 
one-fifty-five Menelik, the Abys- 
sinian King of Beasts, opens his 
mouth and lets out a cannonade of 
sound, just a gentle reminder that 
he is at home in Cage 1, and ready 
to hear that dinner is served. Visi- 
tors begin to hang in groups on the 
fence before the cages, and soon the 
keeper comes out from his little 
pantry at the end of the building, 
trundling, not a tea wagon with 
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little cakes and sandwiches, but an 
iron car that runs on tracks, and is 
loaded with great hunks of raw 
meat. One of our steaks would be 
only a scrap in that serving. The 
kitchen and table fittings are very 
simple, —just a big chopping block, 
a butcher’s cleaver and a few 
knives, plus a strong iron fork to 
lift the slabs of beef and horse-meat 
from the car to the floor of the dens. 
Menelik takes his helping the in- 
stant the first corner of the slab is 
thrust under his bars, and does not 
wait to see if the rest of the family 
has been helped before beginning 
to eat, and his neighbors are just as 
greedy. The tigers at the farther 
end of the building prance and paw 
and rub themselves against the bars 
just as puss does against the table 
leg, when we are cutting up her 
meat. Only one little leopard fails 
to greet the meat wagon with antics 
of joy. The keeper explains, an- 
swering a question, that the leopard 
is a new comer, and still nervous 
about coming out before visitors. 
He claps his hands and continues to 
call softly in front of an apparently 
empty cage until a little spotted 
head peeps up over the top of the 
sleeping cage, and the bashful new 
cousin slides to the floor and creeps 
forward. His meat is not thrust in 
all at once, but fed a bit at a time 
under the bars, so that he will soon 
associate his keeper with pleas- 
ant memories of dinner. In a few 
days he will know the sound of the 
meat car, and run to watch for 
it as quickly as any one on Feline 
Street. 

«Surely, interesting work, cater- 
ing for lions, tigers, and leopards! 


A NATURAL HISTORY GUESSING 
GAME 

Last spring when the Shakespeare 
celebration was being observed all 
over the country, the American 
Museum of Natural History added 
its share of interest by arranging a 
good sized case of birds mentioned 
in Shakespeare’s plays. Each bird 
was labelled and furnished with a 
placard bearing the given quota- 
tion, with numbered references. 

This ingenious display suggests 
to the Nature Bureau that some of 
our Burroughs Club members might 
take a hint in arranging a program 
for a Club meeting. Using a Shake- 
speare dictionary of some sort would 
help whoever prepared the program 
to make a list of birds, with refer- 
ences. The easiest way of making 
the game would be to write out on 


* separate slips of paper, each quota- 


tion, omitting the name of the bird. 
These slips could then be num- 
bered, one, two, three, etc., and dis- 
tributed about a room. Each guest 
should have a list of the birds, not 
numbered, and be told to write 
down opposite each bird, the num- 
ber of the quotation he or she thinks 
correct. A simple and inexpensive 
prize might take the form of a few 
colored pictures of birds, such as are 
sold by the Audubon Society and 
several publishers. Various other 
ways of using the Shakespeare ma- 
terial will suggest themselves. A set 
of pictures illustrating the quota- 
tions might be used, each num- 
bered, and guests furnished with a 
list of quotations which they must 
number to match, as nearly as 
they can guess. This would be a 
little more work to prepare, but 
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make a prettier game, the chief 
difficulty being that Shakespeare 
names a number of birds not found 
in American sets of bird pictures. 

A similar game using Bible quo- 
tations could be arranged easily, for 
there are several books on birds, 
animals or plants mentioned in its 
text, which would supply all neces- 
sary information. 


JUNIOR READINGS FOR OCTOBER: 
SEEDS 
In going from birds to seeds, we are 
not making quite such a jump as 
you might think, for birds, as you 
all know, are hatched from eggs, 
and a seed is a sort of egg that is 
“hatched” by the sun in a'nest of 
good brown dirt! This is not the 
season when hatching is going on, 
but since the birds have bidden us 
good-bye for the summer and are on 
their way to their southern winter 
homes, and as this is the time when 
so many seeds are ripe, we will turn 
our eyes in this lesson to these. 
Seeds are really the whole object 
of any plant or tree, their work, so 
to speak. We may grow apples by 
the carload, fill great warehouses 
with wheat; or raise flowers for 
home use or to sell, eating the food 
we can harvest, or enjoying the 
beauty of the blossoms, — but in 
taking advantage of these crops, 
we are really interrupting Nature’s 
plan, which is chiefly to make each 
plant sure of keeping itself repre- 
sented by its children. Even if we 
were not here to use her crops, she 
would go on busily making seeds, 
for these are not only her babies, 
but her most complete artistic 
work. 


A little hard, brown seed laid be- 
fore you on the table does not look 
much like a hen’s egg, for ex- 
ample, but if you will take a fair 
sized seed, say a bean, that is easy 
to handle, and will cut it in two 
crosswise and look at the inside 
thus brought to light, using a mag- 
nifying glass if possible, you will 
see that it has a shell just as an 
egg has. Just inside the shell is a 
layer of something that serves as 
part of the little plant’s food, and 
has been called the albumen of the 
seed, corresponding to the “white” 
of egg, or albumen on which the 
developing chick feeds. Next in- 
side this food layer is a tiny baby 
plant, all curled up so snugly we 
cannot see that it has a shape and 
different parts; but when the 
warmth of the sun and the mois- 
ture of the ground make the baby, 
or embryo, swell, it will crack the 
shell and feel its way out at one 
end by a tiny root, called a radicle. 
The radicle reaches down into the 
soil and soon has tiny, hair-like 
branches through which it can suck 
up moisture. The radicle really 
grows from a stem or sort of back- 
bone of the plant, called the cauli- 
cle, and the upper end of the stem 
branches into two leaves called 
cotyledons. These are very pale 
when tucked inside the seed coat, 
or shell, but as soon as the root has 
taken firm hold in the ground, the 
stem lifts itself upright and pulls 
its head (these cotyledons) out of 
the shell, letting the sun turn them 
green. At first they are laid flat 
and close against each other, but 
soon separate. Burroughs calls the 
cotyledons “nurse leaves,” and 
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when we peek between them we 
shall see them clasping a little bud, 
or plumule. This bud keeps climb- 
ing upward, lengthening the stem 
behind it and unfolding new leaves 
as it shoots ahead. 

Is not the seed a wonder box? 
You never saw a sleight-of-hand 
man’s trick as marvellous as this 
little, hard, dark thing that can 
turn itself into a plant. And think 
what a variety of shape, size, and 
color seeds have. The tiny poppy 
seed, that looks hardly more than 
a fleck of ground-up pepper, barely 
shows beside the horse-chestnut, 
yet both of them have the same life 
principle wrapped up within their 
shells. Think, too, in what a variety 
of ways the seed is wrapped, — in 
pods, like peas and beans, in burrs, 
like chestnuts, in ears, like corn, in 


little parchment cases, like morn-_ 


ing glory, in heads, like wheat and 
other cereals, in cores, as apples, 
in strong “stones” as peaches and 
plums; you can add to this list of 
packages if you will think of all the 
trees and plants you have seen. 
You know we have a special name 
of the seed of the chestnut, walnut 
and hickory, and that seeds of 
barley, wheat, etc., are classed 
under a general term; how much 
there is to think of while we are 
looking at these little vegetable 
eggs! 

Do you know by sight most of 
the seeds of our common flowers 
and vegetables and weeds? Youcan 
have some fun making a collection, 
to use at school, as many children 
have been doing all over the coun- 
try, getting little pill bottles full of 
sample seeds. You can play a game 


with this if your teacher will give 
each scholar a short list of seeds to 
collect, a different list to each boy 
or girl, numbering these to corres- 
pond with her complete list. Then 
the bottles can be labelled to match, 
and when enough of them have been 
filled, they can be exhibited, and 
you can have a contest to see which 
one of you can recognize the most 
varieties. 

Burroughs says many ‘things 
about seeds, and when you have 
looked up these few references, you 
will have something in your mind 
that will make even the dry stalks 
of autumn curious and interesting. 


What seed is a to be the earliest of the 
season! xv, 254. 

What seed heralds the fall season? m1, 109. 

Why does it need no help to get itself sown? 
Il, 110. 

How does its “gossamer ship” change in 
shape after the seed has been dropped? 
Il, 110. 

What bird customarily feeds on the thistle? 
II, 110; XI, 207. 

What other seed does this bird like? x1, 
179. 

Name several “winged” 
XV, 77- 

How do a great many seeds get sown? n, 
110. 

Name another way by which some seeds 
are scattered. xv, 78. 

How does the flesh of fruit and berries help 
in getting their seed distributed? 111, 52; 
XII, 253. 

What sort of coat has sumac seed? xu, 
254. 

What is the name of the elm tree seed cell? 
XV, 255. 

What is the name of the everlasting 
seed cell? 1x, 26. 

How do seeds of wild and cultivated plants 
compare for size and number? xu11, 278; 
XV, 244; V, 223-24. 


seeds. XII, 252; 


SPECIAL STUDY OUTLINES 
These Special Study questions, 
for optional work, are for use in our 
Burroughs Club Course of Study, 
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and give every member an interest- 
ing outline for work at home. No 
answers are expected by the Nature 


Bureau. 
The Crows 


How does Burroughs refer to the age of the 
crow? 

Has the crow good vision? 

How does Burroughs characterize the 
crow’s gait? 

What is the crow’s general disposition? 

What does Burroughs say of the crow’s call 
on an early autumn morning? 

What is the general characteristic of the 
crow tribe in vocal exercise? 

How much meat does the crow require 
daily? 

Does the crow eat corn in winter? 

What is the crow’s general method in feed- 
ing? 

How does he show his watchfulness while 
eating? 

Will the crow eat fish? 

How prepare shell fish for eating? 

Tell of the crow’s fall reunions. 

How do the crows gather for winter 
quarters? 

Does the crow return to the same locality 
to roost from season to season? 

Describe a crow’s nest. 

What does Burroughs say about the crow’s 
flight? 

Is the crow friend or foe of agricultural in- 
terests? 

What is the effect on forests of hoarding 
nuts by crows? 

Do crows like domesticated members of 
their own tribe? 

How does the fish crow differ from the com- 
mon crow? 

Is the British crow like ours? What Eng- 
lish bird resembles our crow? 


The Turtles 


When do turtles come out in spring? 

What is the disposition of the land turtle? 

How does the water turtle differ in this 
regard? 

How is the shell of the box tortoise orna- 
mented? 

What does Gilbert White say of his old 
tortoise? * 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 


Laxe Grove, L. I., N. Y. 


Q. What kind of a pine tree has three 
needles in a group, two needles and five 
needles? 


Since there are many varieties 
of pine, this easy plan of telling 
one from another is not applica- 
ble. Hough? lists nine of the com- 
moner sorts, and we quote below 
in fragments from his text, thinking 
that some of our readers will enjoy 
hunting for the more easily recog- 
nizable sorts. Nine varieties do not 
exhaust the possibilities of study, 
however, for Sargent? lists thirty- 
four varieties of pine with all their 
technical differences. 

White Pine (Pinus strobus L.): 
One of the tallest trees of eastern 
North America, sometimes 200 feet, 
with wide, pyramidal head, easily 
distinguished from all other pines 
by its bluish-green fine-needled 
foliage and the deeply furrowed 
bark of the trunk. Leaves in clusters 
of five, with loose-scaled deciduous 
sheaths; cones drooping and about 
half-grown at the close of the first 
season; four to ten inches long at 
maturity. Wood of the white pine 
is valuable for house finishing, being 
light, soft, easily worked and dur- 
able. . 

Rocky Mountain yellow pine 
(Pinus ponderosa scopulorum): Me- 
dium-sized tree; bark of young tree 
is dark and fissured into firm, scaly 
ridges which flake off with age, 
while the bark of the old trees is more 
of a cinnamon-red color and broken 
into large scaly plates. Develops 
pyramidal head at first, gradual 
lengthening of lateral branches fin- 
ally making a broad rounded top. 
Occupies well drained uplands. Is 
peculiar in having leaves both in 


a Hough’s Handbook of the Trees of the North- 
ern United States and Canada. 
® Sargent’s Manual of the Trees. 
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clusters of two and of three. Wood 
hard, heavy, strong, and useful for 
construction. 

Loblolly pine (Pinus taeda L.): 
Grows on southeastern coast of 
United States. Its sombre tops of 
dark green are familiar along the 
borders of swamps and lowlands, in 
company with short-leaf pine, sweet, 
and sour gum trees, Spanish pin, 
laurel and other oaks, etc. Leaves 
in clusters of three, rather slender, 
and stiff, dark green, six to nine 
inches long. Wood rather brittle, 
weak, coarse grained, and not dur- 
able. 

Pitch pine (Pinus rigida Mill): 
Does not often attain more than 
seventy or eighty feet. Irregular, 
wide, pyramidal or rounded head, 
branches usually bristling with old, 
tardy deciduous cones. Trunk 
vested with thick, dark-brown bark 


fissured into large plates which ex- 
foliate in irregular friable scales. An 
abundant tree in many localities of 
the northern states in sandy up- 
lands that are too sterile to support 


most other trees. Leaf cluster in 
threes. Wood used for coarse lum- 
ber, flooring, sills and for fuel and 
charcoal. 

Red or “Norway” pine (Pinus 
resinosa Ait.): Broad, pyramidal 
head, irregular, dark-green foliage 
tufted in thick needles at the end 
of the rough branchlets. An upland 
tree, found in dry, sandy soil, and 
northern in distribution. Does not 
form exclusive tracts of forest of 
any size, but grows in open groves. 
Bark reddish-brown fissured into 
broad, irregular plates and ridges 
which flake off. Wood moderately 
heavy and hard, used for spars of 


vessels, piles, sills, and lumber for 
general construction purposes. Bark 
occasionally used for tanning. 
Leaves in clusters of two, rather 
slender, four to six inches long. 

Scrub pine (Pinus divaricata Ait. 
Gord.) : Grows extreme northern sec- 
tion of United States and lower part 
of Canada, eastward to Rockies. 
Fairly abundant as a forest in west- 
ern range, but smaller and less abun- 
dant in east. Short needles in clus- 
ters of two, cones incurved on 
branches. In East, commonly 
throws out its branches immediately 
above the ground. Wood soft, not 
strong, used for fuel, and occasional- 
ly for railroad ties. 


BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 
QUESTIONS FOR OCTOBER 


(Address answers to the Burroughs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. If 
the membership to the Club is not in your 
name, give the name of the member. It is 
not necessary to repeat the questions ; number 
your answers to correspond with them, and 
put at the top of each sheet the month in 
which the questions appear. Any special 
inquiries should be written on a sheet sep- 
arate from the answers.) 

1. What is the color and texture of 

the crow’s coat? 
Does the crow hop or walk? 

. What is the crow’s ordinary 
note? 
What is his spring note? 

. Note of alarm? 

. What is the crow’s diet? 

. How does the crow seize his 
food? 

. How do turtles spend the win- 
ter? 

. Has the turtle any note? 
Why are young turtles not more 
commonly seen in the fields? 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF DETAIL 
BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


Peruaps one of the most valuable 
of the many valuable features of 
the Montessori Method is its de- 
pendence upon thoroughness. In 
order to use satisfactorily any one 
of its pieces of apparatus, for in- 
stance, each detail must receive 
careful attention. In using the in- 
sets, each piece must be fitted into 
its own place and no other; the but- 
toning and lacing devices require 


the same accurate and thorough at- 
tention to detail; so, even, do the 


reels of colored silks. Furthermore, 
the successful application of the 
principles of Dr. Montessori de- 
pends upon accuracy in regard to 
detail, — a Montessori child is an 
accurate, thorough child, meticu- 
lous in details. For this reason, if 
for no other, — and there is many 
another! — the Montessori Method 
is invaluable in the home as well as 
in the school. Unfortunately, there 
are as yet few Montessori schools, 
and the Montessori apparatus is so 
expensive that comparatively few 
parents can afford to buy it for their 
children. However, this need not 
hinder parents and teachers from 
using the Montessori Method. 

It is an interesting and curious 
fact that thoroughness, careful at- 


tention to detail, the distinctive 
characteristics of this newest of 
educational methods, are old-fash- 
ioned principles! The great grand- 
mothers of present-day children 
taught these very things to their 
small boys and girls. How did they 
do it? Partly by precept, partly by 
example, and partly by means of 
the old-fashioned habit of exacting 
obedience from children. Old-fash- 
ioned children thoroughly learned 
to be thorough! 

It is no surprise, then, to find 
thatold-fashioned stories and poems 
for children emphasize this virtue. 
Neither is it amazing that present- 
day children can be taught through 
these stories and poems quite as 
well as through the Montessori ap- 
paratus, to be thorough, to attend 
to details. The Pin, for instance, — 
this poem is as effectual now as it 
was when Ann Taylor first wrote it. 
It helps children to-day as it helped 
them in former times, to remember 
the importance of little things. 

I saw rather an amusing instance 
of the usefulness of this poem the 
other day. One of my neighbors 
has a girl of six years, and a baby of 
ten months of age. The baby has 
recently been promoted to a heavy 
shawl on the floor as a play-ground. 
The mother impressed upon her six- 
year-old daughter that a pin seen 
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on the floor must always now be 
picked up, lest the baby be attracted 
to it, find it, and put it in his little 
mouth. I chanced to call recently. 
The baby was sitting on his shawl, 
and the other child was crawling 
about on the floor, peering at it 
closely. “What are you looking 
for?” I inquired. 

“For a pin,” the little girl said. 
“T have to look out for pins, be- 
cause, if the baby saw one, he might 
think he needed it to eat: you know 
the poem: — 

There’s hardly anything so small, 
So trifling or so mean, 


That we may never want at all, 
For service unforeseen. 


The baby is so little, he would think 

he wanted a pin if he saw one.” 
The mother, commenting upon 

the child’s bending of the meaning 


of the poem to her own circum-. 


stances said, though she laughed as 
she said it, ‘‘ Anything that leads her 
to be watchful about pins on the 
floor is a good thing. At least, she 
realizes, that even one pin can be 
dangerous, — just as Emily realized 
it might be necessary!” 

I suppose the most famous poem 
in the world on the subject of the 
importance of small things is that 
one which begins thus: — 

Little drops of water 
+ Little grains of sand, 


Make the mighty ocean, 
And the pleasant land. 


Generation after generation, — the 
children of the English-speaking 
world have learned this poem. One 
can scarcely recommend a better 
presentation of the importance of 
thoroughness! The sooner every 


little child knows this poem the 
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better. Fortunately, it is easy and 
pleasant to learn. Children like it. 

Of course, the old fairy tales 
teach the importance of detail, 
though they teach it less obviously, 
less didactically than the Early Vic- 
torian stories. Cinderella, for ex- 
ample, — it is actually the case that 
this beloved tale hinges upon the 
importance of a detail! This, of 
course, is the time: Cinderella was 
to leave the ball at a certain mo- 
ment, she left it a moment later. 
Lo, the most dramatic, the most 
important, the most famous, the 
most cherished episode of the story 
thereupon, therefrom, occurs. One 
must, of course, be careful not to 
weigh down fairyland with morals! 
But, at the same time, one can so 
adroitly tell, or even read aloud, the 
old stories that the inherent moral 
becomes apparent. 

Among my child friends is a little 
girl of eleven who lives in the coun- 
try. In order to reach school 
promptly, she is obliged to take a 
certain trolley that passes her house 
at twenty-minute intervals. If she 
misses the right car, she is, of 
course, late for school. This used to 
happen, though she had read Cin- 
derella! Then, one evening, she was 
reading the story to her small sister, 
aged eight. “If she had only 
started a few minutes sooner!” the 
younger child said, when the mo- 
ment was reached at which all Cin- 
derella’s finery vanished. “‘Is n’t it 
funny, there is only just a minute 
between being late and being in 
time!” The older child reflected 
upan this. It actually came to pass 
that she missed her car to school 
much less frequently than had for- 
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merly been the case. “It really is 
only a little minute that makes me 
late,” she said; “and, if I hurry, 
maybe I can get over ever being 
late.” This has not yet happened, 
but, at least an improvement has 
been made. 

Children tire easily. This is a fact 
of which we should never lose sight. 
It is because they do tire easily, and 
because, also, it is unwise to push 
them when they are tired, that, in 
the Montessori schools, the chil- 
dren are permitted to stop any oc- 
cupation at will. There are two 
opinions as to the advisability of 
this. It is the opinion of some psy- 
chologists that the most valuable 
lesson to be learned in life is to fin- 
ish what one has begun. Other psy- 
chologists think that work done 
after fatigue has begun is only half- 
done, that work half-done were 
better not done at all. The most 
sensible procedure for parents in 
regard to this matter would be to 
make as sure as possible that the 
children do not begin too large a 
task in the first place. If a child 
becomes fatigued before he has fin- 
ished what he has begun, his par- 
ents might suggest that it be fin- 
ished later. After all, the important 
thing is to finish; — if it cannot be 
done properly one day, then another 
day must be added. What should 
never be allowed should be half- 
doing, — the slurring of details. 
Teach the children that every link 
of a chain should be as strong as 
every other, — that a chain is as 
strong, not as its strongest link but 
as its weakest. The motto should 
be: Have no weakest link. In short, 
teach thechildrento regard anything 


they undertake as the Deacon re- 
garded the making of his “shay” :— 
“— Fur,” said the Deacon, “t’s mighty 
plain 
Thut the weakes’ place mus’ stan’ the 
strain; 
’n’ the way t’ fix it, uz I maintain, 
Is only jest 
T’ make that place uz strong uz the rest.” 


LETTERS TO A YOUNG HOUSE- 
KEEPER 


BY SERENA HALE DAVENPORT 
I. The Budget 
Dear Penelope: — 


Your letter came this morning 
and you need n’t apologize at all for 
writing me so soon again, for I am 
always delighted to hear from you. 
It is very evident that you have an 
attack of the blues, so I am writing 
you at once, now that I havea little 
spare time, to see if I can’t help you 
out of them as quickly as possible. 
Being terribly busy this week you 
must forgive me if I plunge at once 
into the subject and end when I 
have said my say, without any bits 
of gossip to enliven the letter. I 
will tell the girls to write you all the 
latest news. 

It is n’t at all surprising that you 
feel as though economy were drudg- 
ery, when you are simply trying to 
live on just as little as you can with 
no other object in view. What Dr. 
Richard Cabot says in his -book 
that you and I read together is so 
true, 


Work is doing what you don’t now enjoy 
for the sake of a future which you clearly 
see and desire. Drudgery is doing under 
strain what you don’t now enjoy and for 
no end that you can appreciate. 


Now that you tell me you have 
started the plan of laying aside a 
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certain sum for marketing, and find 
it works well, and that it is interest- 
ing to see how far you can make a 
particular sum of money go in this 
department, I am encouraged to 
do some more suggesting along the 
same lines. I would advise you to 
take a quiet time when your hus- 
band is not tired, and together think 
carefully over what all your other 
regular expenses are, making a list 
of them something like this: — 

Rent; Service; Light; Fuel; Ice; Milk; 
Cab and car fare; Doctor’s bills and medi- 
cine; Postage; Incidentals; Presents; Travel; 


Charity; Marketing; Groceries; Your dress; 
Your husband’s clothes; Amusements. 


Some of these items, such as Doc- 
tor’s bills and medicine, belong to 
the unexpected and. you cannot 
make an allowance for them. Oth- 
ers, such as Light, Fuel, Milk, etc., 
after some experience, you can. 
make an approximate allowance for. 


But there are some, such as Rent, 
Service, Charity, Dress, etc., that 
you have under your control and 
for which you can make a definite 
allowance. Now, let us see if we 
can’t turn drudgery into pleasant 
work. You already put aside a def- 
inite sum for marketing, decide 
also upon a definite sum that seems 
reasonable and liberal to you both 
for some of the other accounts that 
are under your control, and think 
what fun it would be at the end of 
the month to surprise your hus- 
band with savings from any of 
these accounts, and occasionally 
to use this money for a little spree 
which you both can enjoy, or for 
some much-needed article for one 
of you or for the house, or else to 
put into a nest egg for the future. 


You will find that you can do this 
if you “cut your garment accord- 
ing to your cloth.” Of course, in 
order to know just what you have 
saved on any one item of your ac- 
count you would have to keep a 
careful record of everything that 
you spend, and this you can do 
only by carrying a list with you 
when shopping and writing down at 
the time the cost of everything you 
buy. At the end of each month sep- 
arate these expenditures, whether 
paid for by cash or check, into 
their separate items adding all of 
one kind together under one head, 
thus: — 


Keep this statement somewhere 
either in the back of your account 
book or in a blank book kept for the 
purpose, so that you can always tell 
at a glance how much you have 
spent any month on any one item. 
This memorandum is very impor- 
tant and should be a great help to 
you, for, after several months of 
careful watching you will begin to 
know about how much you really 
need for your different regular ex- 
penses. Sometimes, after looking 
over the figures, you are led to feel 
that you have spent more than you 
ought on some one account, some- 
times on another, and then the ac- 
counts have to be gone over to see 
how you have been careless. Even 
now I find it of use to look back 
on this memorandum when money 
seemed to be going a little faster 
than it ought to. Each family has 
to decide for itself what proportion 
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should be allowed for these different 
expenses, but, with your income of 
$2200 a year, it is safe to allow fifty 
cents a day per person for all food. 
The house rent, so business men say, 
should not be more than a quarter 
of one’s income, if possible a little 
less than that. 

Neither of you will feel happy, I 
know, unless you lay aside some- 
thing for your church interests and 
also to help, if only a very little, 
some of the public-spirited efforts 
for good. You can’t improve on the 
Biblical proportion of a tenth of 
one’s income for this, or more if you 
are prosperous. Some people could 
get almost that from the waste in 
their households. You can see how 
you could enjoy giving when you 
knew just what you had to give and 
were not worried with indecision. 

Above all things, be very frank 
with each other in money affairs. 
Lack of this frankness is sometimes 
responsible for a man’s getting into 
debt, because he can’t bear to deny 
his wife what she wants and she 
does n’t know that he is living be- 
yond his means to get it for her. I 
hope you won’t think me cruel when 
I advise you to keep away from 
shops unless you have something to 
buy; in fact, waiting until you have 
quite a list, for if one does n’t see 
the fascinating things one does n’t 
feel the need of them. Bargains are 
a snare and a delusion, and, depend 
upon it, one spends less money by 
getting something at its regular 


price when one actually needs itd 


than in getting something very 
cheap to lay by for a possible need 
which may never come. 

I can understand your feeling 


perfectly well that economy seems 
so mean, but all danger of its being 
mean is removed if you waste noth- 
ing in order to be able to do some- 
thing better or wiser or more gen- 
erous with your money. We have 
nothing but admiration for French 
thrift (we don’t call it economy), 
and why should not we Americans 
follow their example? 

You may have an income of your 
own some day, and I shall venture 
to advise you about that even if 
that beloved husband of yours is 
looking over your shoulder! I hope 
you won’t fall into the mistake, on 
account of the love and confidence 
you have in him, of putting it into 
the common purse for regular ex- 
penses. It does n’t reflect at all on 
that confidence to keep your own 
accounts separate from his. The 
most devoted of husbands and 
wives often differ in their ideas of 
what they want to spend money 
for, and many a good and kind hus- 
band would soon begin to feel a 
right over his wife’s money if it 
went into the common purse, so 
long as he was spending it consci- 
entiously in the way he thought 
would bring her the most comfort. 
In the first glamour you can im- 
agine how a wife would enjoy the 
sacrifice of giving freely all her pos- 
sessions into her husband’s care to 
control as he thought best, but 
later she might awaken to such a 
sense of the responsibility that the 
possession of money entails that 
she would feel that she ought to de- 
cide for herself how it should be 
spent. To make the change then 
would be likely to cause hurt feel- 
ings or even a misunderstanding. 
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For a woman to keep her accounts 
separate need never interfere with 
her helping out at any time when 
she saw the need of it, and that 
would be a genuine pleasure. 

If there is anything else you want 
to talk over with me, now is the 
very best time to write, for all my 
children are off on visits and the 
house seems so quiet and lonely that 
I shall be more glad than usual to 
devote some of my time to you. 

Very affectionately, with apolo- 
gies to Tom for the last part of my 
letter, 


Your friend. 


THE RELATION OF INTEREST 
TO EFFORT 


BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


Ir appears evident at last, to all, 
that a child does learn with much 
more ease and thoroughness the things 
in which he is interested. Thorough- 
ness used to mean reviews and 
repetitions. The very thought of a 
“thorough teacher” brings before 
me a vision, — a glorified vision still, 
— of a smiling, moon-faced woman 
of Santa Claus proportions. She is 
standing on a platform clapping her 
hands vigorously while we children 
“all, every one,” recite in unison, al- 
ways in one tone, “Albany Albany, 
Broome Broome, Cattaraugus Cat- 
taraugus,” through the sixty coun- 
ties of New York State. I am sure 
I could do them for you now if 
I said each twice,— not other- 
wise. Next, we used to sing-song, 
**Maine-Augusta-on-the-Kennebec, 
New- Hampshire-Concord -on-the- 
Merrimac, Vermont-Montpelier-on- 
the-Onion,” all the way through 


all the United States. We chanted 
the months of the year and sang the 
alphabet and rehearsed, 


First William the Norman, then William his son, 
Henry, Stephen, and Henry, then Richard and 
John. 

And she was “the most thorough 
teacher” any of us “ever had.” 
I’ve often heard my parents and 
other parents say so. It is true that 
the rules of Harkness’ Latin Gram- 
mar almost learned themselves after 
that. 

But the element of interest was 
not wholly lacking even in those 
mechanical drills. There was the 


fun of doing it “all together” and 
the rhythm was like marching. It 
was the gradual speeding up and 
crescendo in doing the counties that 
I remember as almost exciting. It 
was like the milling of cattle or ap- 
.proaching thunder, giving promise 


of a possible explosive climax,— but 
it never occurred, for this teacher 
had “perfect discipline” as well as 
thoroughness. We must have shared 
also the pride the visiting trustees 
showed in these memorizing drills 
which made no appeal to our under- 
standing, — left no reflection. No 
glories of cities were seen from the 
tops of our geography’s mountain 
peaks, no gateways opened to the 
wonders of nature, kings and dates 
left no inheritance of the ages. She 
left sixty useless counties to rattle 
about in our brains for threescore 
years; but she left something more 
precious, — and how we all loved 
her! There is nothing so helpful to 
thoroughness as confidence of attain- 
ing st, and that was the precious 
legacy she left us all, knowing that 
to discourage is fatal to confidence. 
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Thoroughness to-day does not 
mean so to review and repeat. It 
means to train to think, — to ob- 
serve, to record, to compare, and to 
express. The old excuse is no longer 
accepted in an examination, “We 
never had that question in class.” 
The word thorough is obsolete in the 
educational index. The drill teacher 
of the old type has disappeared long 
ago from the classroom, — with her 
ruler; and the “‘teacher’s pet,” the 
scholar “‘perfect in everything,” 
has followed in her train. Parents 
still miss them. Hunting in the past 
for what they do not find in the 
present, they miss, too, the resem- 
blance to the’ old teacher of thor- 
oughness in the gestures of the new 
teacher of efficiency, nor do they rec- 
ognize their own child, clothed in 
the garments of modern efficiency, 
as one who might have been an 
old-time scholar, “perfect in every- 
thing.” One day last winter the 
children assembled for the last class 
rehearsal of the special feature dance 
of the Charity Vaudeville. A grown- 
up had lost the music! There was 
no duplicate in town. Consterna- 
tion reigned; it could not be done to 
just any music nor was there time 
to teach new steps. A boy of thir- 
teen suggested he could play it “by 
ear,” but that would take him 
from the dance and spoil the com- 
bination. “Then I will write out 
the music,” suggested the resource- 
ful boy; “‘and we can do it without 
the rehearsal,” and he did. 

While I was teaching in a boys’ 
boarding-school, my study win- 
dows overlooked the playground 
of the younger boys and my ears 
overheard, with some amazement I 


confess, at first, but with ever in- 
creasing respect for the thorough 
directness of boy methods of pro- 
cedure. One of the many things I 
noticed was that not being inter- 
ested did not “ get anywhere” on the 
playground any more than in the 
classroom, and I also noted some 
boy ways of arousing it. I can see 
George Onderdonk Linkletter now, 
captaining the Fourth Team, and a 
listless boy of thirteen with braces 
on his slender legs standing by, a 
bat in hand. “May some one run 
for this man?” shouted the young 
captain. “What’s the matter with 
his running for himself?” yelled the 
obtuse captain of the opposing team. 
“Can’t you see?” said the exas- 
perated but undaunted captain with 
more resoluteness than delicacy. 
“He can’t much more than stand 
on his pins, to say nothing of run- 
ning!” It was “up to” the batter 
then to justify his captain’s faith 
in his arms, despite the disparage- 
ment of his legs. He probably never 
made another hit like that, but his 
face was radiant, as he sat down, to 
be slapped on the back with exag- 
gerated vehemence by waiting bat- 
ters. The joy of breaking through 
the physical barrier, that seemed to 
those boys to hold him! And the 
power to do it was roused by the 
captain’s faith that he could. Boys 
are good for boys, — they set for 
each other standards that can be 
reached. We discourage, when we 
set standards too high, for defeat 
deadens, but appreciation helps one 
to do his best. 

A mother wrote to her sister, 
“Francis can hardly wait till you get 
here to show you he can stand on 
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his head in the lake.” To the boy 
of nine that meant the crowning of 
aquatic effort. It was three years 
since the aunt had watched his 
struggling beginning, but he remem- 
bered her interest in, and apprecia- 
tion of, those seemingly futile en- 
deavors. The praise which only 
tickles pride is very different from 
the appreciation that warms the 
heart and stirs the will todo. Fake 
praise is demoralizing, yet it is con- 
tinually used indiscreetly to prod 
goodness. There are so many real 
occasions to use praise construc- 
tively, as did the little mother who 
cultivated with such enthusiasm her 
children’s capacities and tastes, be- 
lieving they would spread over and 
absorb the incapacities and distastes. 
“Why does n’t sister ever look over 
and set in order these drawers?” 
asked the little girl who was care~ 


fully rolling up and sorting the pieces 


of white cloth. “‘Because you do 
it better,” said the mother, smiling. 
“You are naturally more orderly, 
more painstaking. She can freeze 
the ice-cream quicker than you and 
sweep the walk faster, but you make 
better cake, because you beat the 
eggs lighter and cream the butter 
and sugar more thoroughly.” So 
she led the girl on happily to see 
that the virtue of thoroughness is 
effectiveness and to realize that the 
sister’s superior executive ability 
which her puttering exactness so 
admired, was a matter of doing 
things quickly as well as thoroughly. 

As interest and persistent effort 
are essential to success on the play- 
ground and in home tasks, so curi- 
osity and interest are the first man- 
ifestations of intellectual ability. 


They must be utilized to satisfy 

youth’s eager craving for knowledge. 
Expectation and the belief that 
there is a magic power in knowledge 
goes with every child to school on 
the first morning, as it did with 
little Mary who sat herself down in 
a chair with a grown-up book on the 
evening of her first day in kinder- 
garten. She closed it, and exclaimed 
in disgust, “I’ve been to kinder- 
garten a whole day and I can’t read 
any more than I could!” So many 
children go on and on to school in 
the evident delusion that the mere 
going to school will give knowledge, 
and knowledge give power to do 
the, thing they wish to do. And 
sometimes unfulfilled expectation 
withers, waiting, — and if there is no 
one to notice, it dies. A boy in the 
fourth grade, who was always bom- 
barding the family with questions, 
exclaimed at the dinner table, “I 
don’t see how a boy is ever going to 
find out about the things in the 
world, if he must go to school all the 
time he is a boy and then work when 
he is aman.” The comment was a 
reflection upon his parents’ dullness, 
as well as upon his teacher’s blind- 
ness. He was hungry for knowledge 
from all directions related to life, 
and he was ready and willing to 
search for it, and they did not know 
it. When the child’s remark was 
repeated that afternoon by the 
mother to the principal, she real- 
ized at once that he was not getting 
enough to satisfy him and’ she 
jumped him a whole grade into her 
own room. He had reached the 
stage where he could appreciate 
more than he could express, and com- 
prehend more than he could explain. 
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The dining-room of a child’s home 
has book shelves and on the lower 
shelf an encyclopedia, some volume 
of which he was constantly asked to 
bring to his father at the end of a 
meal, inorder to settle some question 
brought up. Very early he acquired, 
naturally, the encyclopedia habit 
himself, which does so much to re- 
new the interest by satisfying the 
curiosity on which interest lives 
and thrives. There is shown by youth 
a zest for knowledge to use, which is 
valuable in establishing standards 
of thoroughness. Youth will sac- 
rifice and work to get the creative 
tools and equipment for carpentry, 
telegraphy, wireless photography. 
His reward is that then he really 
first comes to know that his own 
knowledge, if thorough, is power. 
“If you would only do your lessons 
as thoroughly as you do your wire- 
less!”’ said a mother. “I find I can’t 
get results if I don’t have every 
single part just so,” replied the ex- 
perimenter. So, by cultivation of 
observation and reflection, the boy 
will analyze the situation and real- 
ize at last that success demands 
accuracy in wireless as well as in 
arithmetic and that thoroughness 
isn’t a mere bogey of “fussy” 
mothers and strict teachers. 

It is by finding an aim that will 
hold his interest, an object that will 
appeal, some purpose that will com- 
pel, that the vocational guides are 
trying to keep boys and girls at 
school. It is how mothers and fa- 
thers hold them to any task at home. 
The boy who “could n’t get inter- 
ested” in geological models in a 
classroom was allowed to drop it, 
till later in his course. But the next 


summer he found a mica mine on 
a canoe trip, a “pile of geological 
stuff” all sparkling inthe sun, and 
more at the very door of the cabin. 
He took his father’s geological ham- 
mer next time and a book on min- 
erals. His mother remarked, ‘“‘ Now 
he’s off.”” So children catch inter- 
ests if exposed to them, as they do 
mumps or measles. 

In nothing more than in the 
matter of thoroughness is a child 
affected by example, by early train- 
ing, by the nature of material en- 
vironment, and by the attitude of 
elders. ‘Anything that is worth 
doing is worth doing well,” was one 
of the mottoes I learned when mak- 
ing my tiniest doll’s clothes. How in- 
terested my mother was to have 
my doll’s clothes of as fine material 
and as well-made as my own, the 
curtains in the play-house as dainty 
and fresh as in the bigger house! 
Only because I made the doll’s bed 
as carefully as my own was | allowed 
to keep it in my bedroom instead 
of in the play corner upstairs. So it 
is self-interest, too, to which we ap- 
peal in getting the child to do the 
thing he does not care, or want to 
do, that he may, by so doing, at- 
tain his desire. 

We forget that our children as 
well as our men and women are 
“working, thinking, feeling in re- 
lation to an environment which is 
without precedent in the history of 
the world,” as Graham Wallas re- 
mindsus. They must readjust them- 
selves frequently, and flexibility 
and discipline are but relative terms 
in the end. If we expect the child to 
round out the fullest life he can de- 
sire by utilizing all the intellectual 
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inheritance of the ages, we cannot 
expect him to be like the scholar of 
the old school, “perfect in every- 
thing.” We can only hope to make 
him faithful in a few things, — his 
chosen few, not ours, — that he may 
be a sufficient master of many. 


THE PASSING OF THE 
PERAMBULATOR 


BY MARY SYBIL HOLBROOK 


“Let sleeping babies lie,” was my 
motto, and the key to my success, 
in bringing our five rosy darlings 
through their early months. Moth- 
ers hear repeatedly from doctor and 
trained nurse that a baby is better 
left for a long time in one position, 
rather than handled, tossed about, 
passed from one aunt to the other 
grandma, facing different lights, 
focussing objects from constantly 
differing points; — yet how many 
mothers really do let their babies 
alone? I positively dislike to visit a 
young baby because I suffer such 
distress at watching the mother try 
to make it sit up on her lap, as nine 
mothers out of ten will for a visitor 
as soon as they are about the house 
themselves. 

Then the next object of pride is 
the baby-carriage,— the “pram” 
as our English cousins almost in- 
variably term it. Often a frail young 
mother’s first trembling outing is a 
rush to town to choose “something 
to take the baby out in.” Now, it 
is totally unnecessary to take out a 
young baby. Everybody knows 
that the first thing it does is to go 
to sleep, — and stay there as well 
as it can, considering the street- 
noises and curb-stones. 


A winter-baby, indeed, is safer 
in the house till the eighth week of 
its life, with the possible exception 
of a few minutes’ holding in the 
nurse’s arms, some exceptionally 
fine, dry day, around noon. I am 
not, of course, harking back to the 
last-century terror of fresh air, but 
I contend that fresh air may per- 
fectly well be supplied to a baby in 
the nursery, without shock or ex- 
posure, which with the new-born 
infant is more of a risk than many 
might think. 

The exceeding delicacy and sensi- 
tiveness of all the infant’s tissues 
and organs cannot be too steadily 
borne in mind. Hence it follows that 
the oscillation of a baby-carriage in 
motion is a stimulus—not to say 
an irritation—to the raw little 
nervous system, certainly out of 
place for some months. The car- 
riage is useful only as an out-door 
bed. It is a convenient one, because 
you can wheel it into different cor- 
ners of the porch or yard, to suit the 
direction of wind or sun, and the 
hood makes an excellent screen 
from both. Here, his majesty the 
baby can sleep royally, with no sud- 
den slants of sunlight to torture the 
delicious darkness, no ugly curb- 
stones to bump his eyelids open. 

“But J must have some air,” 
pleads the mother. “I can’t stay in 
the house all day, every day.” 

Of course, you cannot. That is 
the last thing I recommend. But it 
is a very rare woman who has no 
mother, sister, or aunt, in her house- 
hold, even if she does not keep, or 
would not trust, a maid. Almost 
any one could watch a sleeping child 
adequately, and still accomplish a 
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morning’s normal occupation, and 
you will find that the time you save, 
— not to mention the strength, — 
over the old way of pushing a deco- 
rated perambulator up and down 
sidewalks, is so considerable that 
you can help out in return for the 
service asked. : 

Do you want to know what I have 
done, on occasion, to get my own 
airing, when I could not leave my 
baby? Put him in his carriage to 
sleep in the yard, and paced the side- 
walk for half an hour at a time, — 
going just a few steps beyond our 
small lot, in both directions, like a 
cow at tether, my doctor laughing- 
ly told me, while he sincerely ap- 
proved. In this way, I watched the 
house, as well, which circumstances 
demanded; the baby was infinitely 
better off than being trundled; and 
I got over a mile of brisk walk, in- 


stead of the snail’s pace, appropri- 
ate for a “pram,” but good neither 
for circulation nor muscles. And it 
pays not to let these run down. 
Some day I will write you about 
mothers’ keeping nimble. 


ANSWERS TO HOME PROGRESS 
QUESTIONS FOR SEPTEMBER 


1. Should children be encouraged to ex- 
press their affection in terms of endear- 


ment? 
CuitpreN should, perhaps, best be 
left to follow their own tempera- 
ments in this matter. Care should 
be taken that shy, sensitive children 
are never rebuffed when they are 
demonstrative. Children of a more 
robust habit of mind need not be 
watched so carefully in this matter. 
If the father and mother are always 
gentle and tender with each other 


and with the children, the ques- 
tion of the expression of affection 
will settle itself satisfactorily, — in 
some cases in terms of endearment, 
in other cases in other ways. 

2. What should be said to children with 
regard to the use of wine and other 
spirituous liquors? 

Children should be early ac- 
quainted with the havoc wrought 
upon health and happiness by the 
use of wine and other spirituous 
liquors. There is a little jingle re- 
lating to this subject which many 
parents of my acquaintance have 
used with much success in this con- 
nection: — 

Every father’s son and every mother’s daugh- 
ter 

Should drink until twenty-one nothing but 

cold water; 
After that, they might drink tea, but nothing 
ever stronger: — 


If they would agree to this, 
They ’d live a great deal longer! 


There is something about the lilt 
of these lines that would seem to 
appeal to childhood and youth. I 
know three young men of from 
twenty-two to twenty-four who 
tell me that they were more vividly 
impressed by this rhyme, as chil- 
dren, than by much serious talk on 
this important subject. 

3. What course should be followed by a 


mother whose children are “spoiled” by 
their grandmother? 


This mother should insist that 
her children follow her rules regard- 
ing their health, — particularly in 
the direction of food, clothes, and 
sleep, — and in matters of conduct. 
Beyond this, she might safely allow 
them to be “spoiled” by their grand- 
mother! They will remember it so 
happily, always! 
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4. How can a girl of twelve best be taught 
not always to ask “Why” when told to 
do anything? 

This girl’s question should be 
forestalled. Before she can ask 
“‘Why?” when told to do anything, 
explain to her why. A brief course 
of this sensible treatment would 
lead her to see that there is always a 
good reason for any command given 
her. Also, point out to her the fact 
that life itself sometimes depends 
upon doing what one is told with- 
out taking time to ask “why?” 

5. How can children best be taught the 
impropriety of arguing with grown 
persons on matters of behavior? 

Children who argue with grown 
persons on matters of behavior are 
usually led into it through interest. 
There are, even among grown-ups, 
a number of accepted ways of be- 
having. A thoughtful child sees 
this, and is naturally curious as to 
the reason why. In this, as in many 
things, children seek a standard. 


6. Should a family of children be taught 
that the oldest among them has a dis- 
tinctive position, — as adviser or other- 
wise? 

Certainly, the younger children 
of afamily should be taught that 
the eldest, because he or she has 
had a longer time to learn, is in a 
position calculated to be of help to 
them. The oldest, on the other 
hand, should be taught his or her 
responsibility in this matter. How- 
ever, too much emphasis should not 
be put upon it, one way or the other. 


7. How can girls best be helped to real 
friendship with their fathers? 


Perhaps one of the best ways in 
which a girl develops a friendship 
with her father is by going about 


with him alone sometimes. A walk 
with father, or a drive, or a visit to 
grandmother, establishes a basis of 
companionship which quickly leads 
to confidence. How many grown-up 
daughters there are who will re- 
member all their lives talks they 
had with their fathers on just such 
occasions as these! 


8. What attitude should children be 
taught to take toward elderly persons 
in the neighborhood who are unreason- 
able and “‘fussy”’ in relation to children? 

Elderly persons who are un- 
reasonable and “fussy” in relation 
to children are usually not well. 
Children should be taught to under- 
stand this, and to be particularly 
careful to be gentle and quiet in 
their dealings with or near such 
persons. The parents should under- 
stand also, and make allowances for 
the tired or ill nerves of elderly per- 
sons who are disturbed by children. 

9. Should children be taught to say “Yes 
ma’am” and “No sir”? 

This is partly a matter of personal 
opinion, and partly a question of 
locality. In the South it is custom- 
ary. In other sections of the coun- 
try there are parents who think it 
right and thus teach their children. 
“Yes” and “No” to grown persons 
sound somewhat abrupt. In my 
opinion the preferable procedure is 
to teach the children to say “Yes, 
mother,” and “‘No, Miss A " 


THE CHIP ON THE SHOULDER 


Question No. 2, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for April, 1916, reads as follows: 
**What can be done to help a boy of nine, 
quick to take offense, when none is in- 
tended?” 


With such a boy, talk to him 
about his failing. If you can find 
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a story that will fit the case, use it 
by all means. He is at the impres- 
sionable age, and it should be easy 
to show him how foolish and futile 
such an attitude is. I believe that I 
fairly effectively cured two boys of 
this very failing. I talked to them, 
taking them and their case very 
seriously, and told them a few little 
experiences of my own, when I was 
super-sensitive, and finally added 
a rather stern rebuke at such non- 
sense. They ended by being rather 
ashamed to recognize cause for 
offense. 


A SuBscRIBER, 
Lemon City, Fla. 


In some way teach him to try to 
see other people’s point of view, and 
make him see how he would feel if 
other people resented what he did 
and said. Stories could be employed 
here with advantage. 


Mrs. C. P. Harris, 
Westport, Ct. 


THE OVER-INTENSE GIRL 


Question No. 6, Home Procress Ques- 

tions for May, 1916, reads as follows: 
‘How can an over-intense girl of twelve 
best be helped?” 
By being kept quiet as much as 
possible and away from all excite- 
ment. When she shows too intense 
excitement over things, remind her 
of the strength she is wasting. 


Be Be Pes 
Crafton, Pa. 


Give her plenty of outdoor exer- 
cise; and insist upon plenty of sleep, 
wholesome food, and association 
with girls of her own age. 


A SusscrIBER, 
Staunton, Va. 


Her mother must be very tender, 
loving, and patient. The child must 
have regular habits, and it would be 
well for her to have playmates who 
are not of this nature, for children 
are naturally imitative, and she 
could be helped by friends of an 
opposite nature. I have known 
of cases in which this effected a 
cure. 


Mrs. Dora G. SaLts, 
Colton, N.Y. 


BOOKS FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL 
GIRL 


Question No. 1, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for June, 1916, reads as follows: “‘ How 
can a teacher best instill in high-school girls 
who have acquired the habit of reading 
rather cheap sensational novels a love for 
good literature?” 


I REMEMBER when I went to high 
school, the “English” teacher read 
The Lady of the Lake (Scott’s) and 
Ivanhoe with us. While these read- 
ings were part of our English stud- 
ies, I still remember how differently 
I enjoyed these stories when we 
read them with her. I had read 
Ivanhoe before, but this time it al- 
most seemed like a different story, 
and as for The Lady of the Lake, — 
when I read a canto at home and 
read it with the teacher the next 
morning, there was a surprising 
difference. The teacher taught us 
how to read. She taught us how to 
pick out each beautiful thought and 
phrase and how to view the charac- 
ters. We simply acquired through 
her influence a taste for the good in 
reading, and would just naturally 
put aside with disgust anything 
that was what we termed “mushy.” 


MrriaM TUCKMAN, 
New York, N.Y. 
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In order to instill in girls the habit 
of reading good literature rather 
than sensational novels, the same 
method might be used by teachers 
that was recently used by a firm 
that employed a number of young 
men, who were in the habit of seek- 
ing very light amusements after 
working hours. The manager of the 
firm sent each of the young men a 
very courteous note, asking that he 
call at his office on a certain even- 
ing; having each one call on him 
alone. He explained that he was 
putting each one of them on his 
honor to read a certain book, se- 
lected for him especially, and it was 
his request that the young man pass 
his judgment on the book after 
reading it, also stating that he him- 
self was anxious to have his criti- 
cism. The young men were put to 
a test, without any bonus except 


to please their employer. Each felt 
complimented. The book was read, 
and it is said to have worked won- 
ders; it was a volume of Emerson’s 
Essays. 


Mrs. Lawrence C. Kine, 
Dallas, Texas. 


HOME PROGRESS QUESTIONS 
FOR OCTOBER 


( To Subscribers: After careful study of al. 
the Questions herewith given, return Answers 
with your comments. If you bave bad any 
experience that would be valuable to other 
subscribers, state it briefly. Feel free to ask 
questions on any subject of interest in this con- 
nection. Number answers to correspond with 
questions, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear. Write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet, 
and mention whether you wish your answers, 
if printed, to be unsigned, signed with in- 


itials or signed with full name. Address 
all communications to the Evrror or Home 
Procress, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ) 


1. What can be done to help a 
little girl of twelve who worries? 

. How can the habit of whining 
best be overcome in a child? 
Should children who are given 
allowances be eats to keep 
accounts? ' 

. Howcan children be senna that 
all religious denominations are 
good, but that they should be 
loyal to their own and hold it 
first in their minds? «< 

. Should children be given re- 
wards for good conduct, — such 
as a prize for being prompt at 
meals for a month, etc.? 

. What course should be followed 
with a little girl of seven who 
has been ill a good deal, and has 
grown to enjoy it, because of 
the attention she receives? 

. At what age should children be 
allowed to go to the shops on 
errands for their parents? 

. In the case of three sisters of 
fourteen, sixteen, and eighteen, 
should the parents try to give 
each girl exactly the same 
clothes, etc., or may a differ- 
ence be safely made? 

. How can a boy, as he reaches 
the adolescent period, best be 
led to find his best friend and 
confidant in his father? 

. What should be said to a little 
girl of five regarding an adopted 
little girl of four who has been 
taken into the family? 
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CONDUCTED BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


The Business of Being a Friend 
By Bertha Condé 


W2aatTEVER one may think of the origin of 
friendship — whether of earth or of heav- 
en—one cannot read this brief book with- 
out feeling sure that it was inspired by the 
known wants and dedicated to the real needs 
of unnumbered girls into whose hearts Miss 
Condé has been led in her Young Women’s 
Christian Association work. The business 
of being a friend is defined as one of the 
greatest of human responsibilities and the 
price to be paid for ideal friendship is care- 
fully estimated, —lest one mistake and 
think it all gain for self. The book empha- 
sizes a girl’s need of friends of many kinds, 
— to supplement her weakness and to draw 
out her strength. It shows how friends come 
and why they fail, — because too much is 


expected, maybe, or because reticence and 
reserve have not been respected. The marks 
of the true friend are contrasted with the 


sham brand of “crush” and “satellite.” 
The author believes that a common spiritual 
footing — not common tastes or interests 
— must furnish ground for lasting friend- 
ship, measured by “‘purpose and will to 
love,” and less by feelings of love, — which 
is almost the measure and method of divine 
love itself. The book will interest and help 
the girls who “have had or long to have 
adventures in friendship.” 
aE: 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25.) 


Come Out of the Kitchen 
By Alice Duer Miller 


Tue title sounds as if the matter dealt with 
fireless cookers and thermos bottles and 
currants canned uncooked; but it does not. 
The story is a romance, and Jane-Ellen, 
the heroine, is a cook too unutterably lovely 
to cook for any mortal man; but she does. 
And that is what the story is all about. 
There was a delightful colonial atmosphere 
about the dilapidated Revelly house with 
its box gardens, and that is why Burton 


Crane, bachelor, rented it and its four 
servants for the hunting season and fora 
house party. Jane-Ellen supplies food for 
reflection as well as for sustenance. Smith- 
field, the dignified butler, serves delicious 
irony with the hot bread. The manicured 
hands of the maid are declared wholly in- 
competent by one guest and the irrepres- 
sible “‘ boots” is pronounced insolent by an- 
other, till only Jane-Ellen is supposedly left 
to serve the poet, who is an expert statis- 
tician. The story is of the expanded anec- 
dote type with a suggestion of a hurry at 
the end if not in the ending itself, — which 
is foreordained. 
AF. C. 


(The Century Company. $1.25 net.) 


The Meaning of Education 
By Nicholas Murray Butler 


Tuts revised and enlarged edition of The 
Meaning of Education contains fourteen 
chapters not included in the former edi- 
tion. The material is in the form of ad- 
dresses delivered by Mr. Butler at various 
times since 1895, before clubs, colleges, edu- 
cational associations, and the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters. One chapter 
appeared in the New York Times. It is a 
remarkable collection, combining results 
of long experience and wide observation, 
and it gives a conception of education in 
accord with the doctrine of evolution and 
the teachings of modern philosophy and 
science, which do not confuse education 
with mere instruction. Of especial interest 
to parents is the discussion of the relation 
of evolution to education and the signifi- 
cance of the lengthening period of infancy 
in the development of the family and so- 
ciety. Mr. Butler’s education includes all 
man’s inheritance; but it is not by the 
quantitative method that he tells us how to 
find the educated man. In saying what 
knowledge is of most worth, the order of 
excellence of material is decided by its re- 
lation to the development of the reflective 
reason —the appeal to man’s higher nature, 





. 
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since education is “spiritual growth toward 
intellectual and moral perfection.” ‘The 
problem of religious instruction and its re- 
lation to education is not religion and edu- 
cation but religion in education.” There 
are interesting discussions of standards and 
personal responsibility for waste in educa- 
tion. The necessity of developing individu- 
alism as selfhood, not selfishness, is made 
clear, if the social aim is to be reached of 
a soundly conceived education in an ideal 
state, — the education that means produc- 
tive scholarship and human science. 
Ase 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net.) 


Tish 
By Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Tisu follows fads and fancies. Aggie follows 
Tish. Lizzie follows both, and the bewil- 
dered reader guilelessly follows all three in 
such adventures as only the extraordinary 
imagination of Mrs. Rinehart could con- 
ceive. 

Tish is the ludicrous. overgrown product 
of modern environment. She is fifty or 
thereabouts. So are Aggie and Lizzie, her 
boon companions, who accompany her on 
all her expeditions. They share Tish’s en- 
thusiasm in her home missionary effort for 
Syria, in the affair of the reprehensible 
Tufik, in which philanthropy becomes com- 
plicated with ideals of personal liberty and 
ends in disillusionment. The trivial trio 
chaperon Bettina, — who really chaperons 
them. They lead the simple life in the 
Maine woods, — and two suit-cases. They 
seek isolation in Glacier Park, broken only 
by movies and hold-ups. Tish gets speed 
mania and experiences sensations of “mind 
over motor.” She tries vegetarianism,— and 
Hannah’s temper, — and the patience of 
Charlie Sands. But always Tish bobs up 
serenely, even from doing “the outside 
edge” on skates. A diverting book that 
makes worry seem unnecessary, since there 
are Tishes who delight so to arrange the dis- 
ordered affairs of young love, and since old 
age is done away with. 

A. PK. 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50 net.) 


Cam Clarke 
By John H. Walsh 


Sxooxum Jones declared Sarah Clarke’s 
situation “‘enough to set any fellow’s emo- 
tions to grindin’.”. Washtucna had seen no 


woman so strange, sweet, and beautiful as 
Sarah Clarke, and Mart Campin had heard 
no boy in Palouse County talk as Cam 
Clarke talked of Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Cam brought new interests to mother- 
less Mart, who was wild as a coyote; and to 
the gang, whose initiatory rites he per- 
formed with such amazing and laudable 
celerity and thoroughness. Cam taught 
Mart to see inside of things. It was a trick 
he had learned from Sarah Clarke, who both 
found and drew out the good in Dock Punts, 
John Bradford, Bob Dalton, and the others 
who drank at Jan Haviland’s mahogany 
bar. As they listened to Tom Warren’s 
outlandish seaman’s oaths, they thought of 
philanthropic expedients, worthy of more 
experienced minds, for rallying around Sarah 
Clarke and Cam, — so strangely entrusted 
to their hospitality by fate. It is an inter- 
esting story, — full-flavored with Western 
spirit and human kindness. 
Be. °F Ten 


(The Macmillan Company. $1.35.) 


Self-Reliance 
By Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


Every one who read Mothers and Children 
will be eager to discover what valuable sug- 
gestions Mrs. Fisher offers in this new book 
for teaching children how to stand steadily 
on their own feet. And every one will be 
rewarded. The book deals with! practical 
and some seemingly impractical sugges- 
tions, and not with theoretical principles. 
In her anxiety, the author would almost 
gather the children back to the revitalized 
little red schoolhouse, about the individual 
stove, — or without it. Mrs. Fisher finds 
warrant for her “perhaps heretical and 
possibly unsound” protest against modern 
economic efficiency of administration and 
grading in the success of the “bungalow 
school,” and in the many precious advan- 
tages of the reformed country school, which 
would lend themselves to modern condi- 
tions and still preserve the old intimate re- 
lationship with life. Whateverone may think 
of the practicality of the school suggestions, 
all are evolved with the one thought of the 
elimination of irresponsibility and passiv- 
ity and of the nurturing of the natural child 
impulse to take hold and help do things. 
Stress is always laid upon parental respon- 
sibility for the child’s self-reliance and the 
rewards to be found in the fulfilling of that 
responsibility. > ip Am 
(Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.00 net.) 








